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The ATLANTIC MONTHLY for MAY 


contains the opening chapters of 


UDREY 


a new romance by 


MARY JOHNSTON 


author of ‘“‘To Have and To Hold” 














Audrey is an orphan, a strange, dreamy slip of a girl, the protégé of Marmaduke Haward, a young Virginian patri- 
cian of the early 18th century, who entrusts her to the care of a most unclerical clergyman. Half child, half dryad 
that she is, she comes to be the rival of the famous beauty, Evelyn Byrd, for Haward’s love. The story is in the 
nature of pure romance, and splendidly fulfills the artistic promise of Miss Johnston’s earlier work. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


During the appearance of Audrey in the Atlantic the pub- 
lishers will send for $4.00 


The Atlantic for one year, $4.00 ) BOTH 
To Have and To Hold, Prisoners of Hope, FOR 
or any book listed in their catalogue at 1.50 $4.00 


(Send postal card for catalogue.) $5.50 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO., Boston 
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EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER $1.50 


Rev. J. M. PULLMAN, D.D., says: o 


«* The tide has turned against the so-called realistic fiction, We celebrate the 
success of :: sound and wholesome idealism, glorifying common life. After the 
long r2ign of morbid studies of the morbidities of humanity, the success of 
‘Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the people for a bright, clean, sympa- 
thetic story. that ends well and leaves « good taste in the mouth.”’ 


A CAROLINA 
ewe CAVALIER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Intustratep By C. D. WILLIAMS $1.50 
A historical romance of love, loyalty and fighting 
in the Carolinas during the British invasion of 1780. 

W: H. MERRILL, editor-in-chief of the New York World, says: oe 


«It is the most beautifully made novel of the year, in typography, illustrations, 
and binding; and its blending of fact and fiction, of history and romance, is 
both informing and fascinating.’’ 


Ghee CLAY: %to-vax 
e s of TO-DAY 
By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON 
InnustratTeo By CHARLOTTE HARDING 
t2mo, cloth, rough edges, gilt top, $1.50 2 
A strong and forceful novel. The motive is love versus loyalty. The characters 
are unique, the plot is puzzling, and the action is remarkably vivid. Readers 
of the advance sheets have pronounced it a romance of rare strength and beauty. 


It is by a new writer of great promise; the scene is laid in America, Scotland 
and India; and the story is wonderfully vivid and absorbing. 











LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY © © BOSTON 
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NOW IN PRESS. 





Revised and Enlarged Edition 


ADNED’S HISTORY FOR 
DEADY REFERENCE~ 


% UP-TO-DATE 
%* NEW PLATES 
%* NEW MAPS Six Imperial Volumes 


N° other work has so fully met the claims of its publishers, or merited the approbation 











received from the most cultured people of professions, as Larned’s STORY 
FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now 
justly regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but 
history in the exact language of the best historians. It opens up over 12,000 volumes in 
specific quotation and distinct reference. 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations are shown as in 
no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of history, while its plan of Ready- 
and Cross-Reference is unique. ; 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
ey aon § history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work 
now embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, 
but also the last five yo of the world’s eventful history. 

The volumes will embrace many new maps made esi ee for this work, namely : Asia 
and the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africa and the Republics, Central Amer- 
ica, also our new ssions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. 

The Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China 
will have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 

Write for sample pages and full information. 


Ghe C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














BRENTANO’S MONTHLY BULLETIN ATTENTION, MUSICIANS. 
FOR ALL BOOK LOVERS. desires Director of large chorus 
Compact—Useful—Adequate. 10c. per year, postpaid. chaly Nome bat fist clase Musicians need apply. 1 
BRENTANO’S, 31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. Address R. H. SRIGGS, Daluth, Miss. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY—« The Story of My Life and Work” 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
Twenty-fifth thousand now in press—a phenomenal record. 

Here indeed is a life-story that is enaterse than fiction. It is a recital of the most 
thrilling experience, heroic struggle, and remarkable achievement ever written. Ask fors 
free copy of our booklet, ‘*Gleanings,”’ containing = comments, etc. The book is ilius- 
trated with over 50 photo-engravings and original wings by Frank Beard, contains over 
400 pages, size 6 x 844 inches. Price in cloth, $1.50. 

SPECIAL.—Although Mr. ie mh Autobiography will be sold only on subscription 
through authorized agents, we are able by special arrangement to offer one copy to readers 
of — INDEPENDENT at an introductory price of $1.00 postpaid. This offer will appear 
only once. 

AGENTS.—This is the opportunity of your life. Canvassers make $10.00 per day. We 
mail you our magnificent agents’ sample Book free for only 2c. in kA. to pay postage. 
Circulars and particulars sent free. Write to-day. 


J. &. NICHOLS & CO., Naperville, HL 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS, |DEATH, AND AFTERWARDS 


OR FUN WITHOUT VULGARITY. ead pon presen ae 
utiful new ion oO popular -knowa 
A Book of Jests, p28 Jay Rhymes, Witty t for . ay / 


Bound similar style to ‘‘ Here Lies.” Clo., 75c. ao oer the n ont _ 


Just the book to look into before you start out for a Sixteen editions of this work have already been sold in 
dinner, a call, etc. It fills a long felt want. England and America. : 














THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. By RicHarp Marsa. Clo., 1.25; paper, 30c. 
MILLY: AT LOVE’S EXTREMES. By Maurice Tompson. Clo., 1.50. 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH POLITICS. By Joun M. Ropearson. Clo., 350 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW Books 











EDWARD DOWDEN, Professor of English at Trinity College, Dublin, says of 


Masters of French Literature 


By GEORGE M. HARPER: 
66 | CAN say with a good deal of confidence and entire sincerity that it is the best study of 
Sainte-Beuve to be found in English, and indeed I do not know where in French, in equal 
space, so much is to be learnt and learnt with so much intellectual pleasure.” (z2mo, $7 25 nét.) 








AN ENTERTAINING AND VALUABLE HISTORY 


The Old New York Frontier 


Its Wars with Indians and Tories, Its Missionary Schools, Pioneers and Land Titles, 1616- 
180. By FRANCIS W. HALSEY. With maps and 14 illustrations. 

HE Seaqennae frontier of New York, the center of great historic and romantic interest in 

the 17th and 18th centuries, has at last found a historian saturated with its annals and 

legends in Mr. Halsey, the editor of the Zimes Saturday Review, who has incorporated in his 

work a quantity of unpublished material. As exhaustive as it is entertaining. (8vo, $2.50 net.) 





J. G. SCHURMAN, President of Cornell University, says of 


Ten Months A Captive Among Filipinos 


By ALBERT SONNICHSEN: 


66 R. SONNICHSEN’S book is valuable for the side-lights it throws on recent history 

in the Philippine Islands. But it is especially to be commended for the interest of the 
story of Mr. Sonnichsen’s captivity, which he tells with a careless art that hides art, and, as 
he produces always the impression of verisimilitude, he enchains the reader’s attention and 
se interest from beginning to end. As I write these lines, word comes that Aguinaldo 
has been captured. The Tagalog bubble has burst. Mr. Sonnichsen’s book is one of the few 
photographic snapshots we have, or are likely to possess, of the nature and operations of the 
Aguinaldian ‘ Republic.’” (With illustrations, 8vo, $2.00.) 





TWO BOOKS OF STERLING FICTION 
THE LONDON TIMES says of 


Crucial Instances 


By EDITH WHARTON. 


6é MBS: WHARTON is as good an example as need be of the writer whose aim is literary 

and not commercial. . . . ‘“ Few recent volumes of stories in which distinction is 
the prevailing note have found so large and varied an audience. . . . The obvious is dis- 
carded, the hidden springs of life and thought are what Mrs. Wharton would disclose to us, 
and does disclose.” (z2mo, $7 50.) 











“4 NOBLE STORY.” says the BOSTON JOURNAL (r2mo, $1.50.) 


God’s Puppets a story oF oLp NEw york 


By IMOGEN CLARK. 
66 Te touch of human nature is here in all its fullness,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, “and 
such touches, so all too rare in recent fiction, stand forth immaculate. They go to the 
heart, and the heart touched, criticism is vanquished.” 
“A really great novel.” says the Buffalo News. 
“The social value of the book is great,” says the Lowisville-Courier Journal, “as no other 
American writer has touched the phases of life which Miss Clark has strongly drawn.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS | 
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A Great Work Nearing Completion 


Cyclopaedia of 
American 
Horticulture 


EDITED BY L. H. BAILEY 


Assisted by WILLIAM MILLER and many expert 
Cultivators and Botanists. 








Volumes I., II. and Il. are now ready, and Volume IV., com- 
pleting the work, is in press and will be published soon. 








In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers and ornamental plants in America, Directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 








OPINIONS OF THE WORK: 


‘*We do not hesitate to commend this work to our readers, whether fruit growers, gardeners, gentlemen of 
leisure or of whatever profession, for it contains such information as it will take scores of books to give, and cannot 
fail to both interest and instruct every reader.” —Canadian Horticulturist. 

‘The information is precisely what the horticulturist and general reader is desirous of knowing.” 

—Scientific American. 

“In range, treatment, and editing emphatically useful—worthy of ranking by the side of the Century Diction- 


—The Nation, 
** Ag showing the earnest endeavor to be quite up to-date, the very complete note on Horticulture in the Ha- 


waiian Islands may be cited ; half a page and over are devoted to this item. 
“Grapes, American and European, grafting, the history and principle of greenhouse construction and the 
forcing of fruits are all ably treated.” —American Gardening; 
“It is a work for the gardener to gloat over, for the student of Horticulture to pore over, and for one whois 
neither of these to delight in possessing.” —Chicago Tribune. 
7 ‘* While the entire work will cost $20.00, it will be money well spent, by any owner of an orchard, or even4 | 
gardener. It will be to the farmer what the Century Dictionary is to the literary man.”—San Francisco Chronicle, 


” 








The price is $5.00, net, for each volume, and the work 
is sold by subscription. Circulars and full information 
will be supplied by the publishers on application. 








Bailey's Cyclopedia of American Horticulture is published by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD 


LYSBETH 


A Tale of the Dutch 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “She,” 
“Swallow,” etc. With 26 Full-Page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 


“Mr. Haggard has lost none of his imagina- 
tive power—he retains all of his vigor of ‘style 
and his power to write a stirring tale. . . . It 
is a thrilling tale of adventure and sacrifice, with 
a substantial love element and strong side 
lights upon the history of the people of the 
Netherlands during the period in which the 
masterly igh so 7 gn mere It is told ina 
captivating style with never-flagging interest, 
and is by all odds the best story, as it will prob- 
ably be the most popular, that this author has 
written.”—North American, Philadelphia. 





QUEEN VICTORIA 
1819-1901 


By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian at Windsor Castle. 


New Edition With a Supplementary Chapter, 
bringing the Narrative to the End of the 
‘Queen’s Reign. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. Nef $1.50. By mail, 
$1.62. 


il & Co.) in 1897. 
e text, except the last chapter, was 
¥ Queen Victoria, and was approved and 
authorized by her. 


PRO PATRIA 


Sermons on Special Occasions in 
England and America 

By CHARLES WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 

Dean of Ely. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, @ CO., Publishers, 
91 AND 93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





— 


Two Important Contributions to Theolocical Literature 





The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha 
and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ 


A critical inquiry into the alleged relations of Buddhism with primitive Christian- 
ity. By Cuarves Francis Alken, S.T.D., Instructor in Apologetics in the | 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


net $r.50. 


“The book is one of the most valuable additions to the Buddhist literature. . . . 


8vo, 366 pages, cloth, 


It casts 


fresh light not only on many Buddhist doctrines, but even on some doctrines of Christianity.”— 


The Expository Times. 


THE PASSION 


Historical Essay by R. P. M. J. Ollivier, O. P. 
80, cloth, 447 pages, net $1.50. 





MARLIER AND 


173 TREMONT STREET, 


COMPANY, Ltd., 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Long Expected Autobiography of 


DREYFUS 


has just been published under the title 


FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE 





“Its plain and temperate narration of this most remarkable 
case cannot fail to confirm the general judgment of the civilized 
world in favor of the author.”—Hon. Joun W. Foster, Ex-Sec- 


retary of State. 
Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


McClure, Phillips & Company, - Publishers 


141-155 East 25th Street, NEW YORK. 





ORAS A TIA RIN RTARTA AR ARTA RR ATR RR ARI RTR ARR ATER RT RITA RAT RRR IORI RTI RR RR TATA H) 
8 FREE EXAMINATION OF THIS SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING AT YOUR HOME. 


COPYRICHTEO 


PAINTED BY JAMES WALKER. BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. _ rncravezn sy z. B. mati. - 
» le oO} 


and took 12 years to make Bachelder’s famous steel engraving 
It cost $50, 000.00 Gettysburg. yew was n within 48 hours after the Battle, by Col. Bachel- 
der, the historian and military topographes cx ot oe initon States Government for this Beers. to whom was voted 
$50,000 by Con s for his serv: ,000 officers, including 47 generals, who were in this Battle, met the Artist 
on the Battlefiel and arranged the — of this picture, thus insuring absolute accuracy. The whole Battle- 
field, 5 miles long and 5 miles wide, is shown in complete detail in the o: . The of the men and horses 
. in our original steel are 50 times as large as shown in the above re — jon. 175, men were engaged in this 
nang and are located inthis picture. Generals Meade, d Longstreet said : “It is correct in land- 
scape and the position of troops.” Capt. Long and Luther Minni gh ¢ the official guides for the Battlefield, say : 
“It is historically correct in al its features, and is the most beautiful, interesting and accurate war picture in 
the world.”’ With each engraving we send an outline Key, giving 200 references, showing locations of the Gen- 
erals, Corps, Divisions, Regiments, Companies, Cavalry, ety and Artillery at the time of Pickett’s charge. 
The engraving is on heavy Steel Plate Paper—size 24 x 48 inches. 
Original selling price of engraving, Fill Out This Gongen and Mail Teste, 
Date.. ae 


$'00.00. teseeees 
Special prices on easy payments. To Ciahoriant Art Co, Dept. nt L 36 Bromfield St. Bost , Boston, oa, Mage, sine a 


Limited Edition < lain 7 7 Editi If presen ni y agree to 
Too on. as re’ pay 
India Proof (wae superb India Rives) $16.00 eaul $1,00 each month thereafter for 4 months. If not as 


Plain Proof (on heavy Plate Paper) . . 5.00 represen the engraving to be returned. 


Ten per cent. discount for cash. 
From one of many letters : 


“I paid $100.00 for this engraving some years 
ago. Mt is worth it.”—HENRY PETERSON. . 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
New Books 





Complete Works of Lord Macaulay 


New Cambridge Edition. 


With an Introductory Essay by Henry D. SEDGWICK, JR., 


and an extended Bibliographical Sketch, by W. Dawson JOHNSTON. 


The History of England, in five octavo volumes, with a full index, $10.00. 
Essays, in three octavo volumes, with an index, $6.00. : i 
Miscellanies, including Speeches, Letters, and Poems, in two octavo volumes, with an index, 


$4.00. 


The set, 10 vols. 


8vo. $20.00 


___This edition of Lord Macaulay’s Works will appeal strongly to readers who wish his writings 
in thoroaay handsome library volumes, edited with scholarly care. These are printed from large, 


beautifully clear type on paper of high quality, 


persons who figure in Macaulay’s pages. 


8vo, $1.50. 


Christian Ordinances and 
Social Progress 


The Noble Lectures at Harvard University 
for 1g00. By ‘The Very Reverend 
Witt1aM Henry FREMANTLE, D.D., 
Dean of Ripon, 12mo, $1.50. 


Dean Fremantle is one of the most conspicu- 
ous Broad Churchmen in the English pulpit, and 
in this book he offers a large-minded interpreta- 
tion of historic Christianity as illustrated in the 
Bible, creeds, sacraments, worship, and preach- 
ing, in their relation to the world of to-day. 
The book is a valuable and interesting contri- 
bution to current religious thought. 


Miss Pritchard’s Wedding 
Trip 
By Ciara LouIsE BURNHAM. 12m0, $1.50. 


Miss Pritchard loved a man who married 
another woman, and who, dying, left a daughter 
in the care of Miss Pritchard. This daughter 
strongly resembled her father, so that when 
Miss Pritchard took her to Europe she felt as if 
she were taking the wedding trip of which she had 
dreamed years before. e story is entertain- 

_Ingly told and there is a Burnham romance in it, 








and bound in simple but handsome style. Each 
of the volumes has a frontispiece portrait, the ten including two of Macaulay and eight of notable 


The Successors of Mary the First 


By EL1zABETH StuaRT PHELPS, author of ‘A Singular Life,” etc. 


Illustrated. Crown 


_An entertaining story of the experiences of a family in a New England suburban town with 
their servants. There was a fine variety of these, of several nationalities, all degrees of ignorance, 
and all shades of incompetence. The story is thoroughly interesting and well illustrated. 


Penelope’s Irish Experi- 
ences 


By Kate Dovcias Wicern, author of 
‘¢The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A delightful book full of bright description, 
brilliant conversation and capital fun. an 
English critic remarks : 

“Penelope has:some spell to make the colors 
freshen on this threadbare world.” 


Under the Redwoods 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 
Bret Harte has.told many scores of incom- 


parable tales, and here are nine more, breezy, 
enial, strong, full of the vast and venturesome 


est. 
POEMS 


By WiLt1aM VAUGHN Moopy, author of 
‘«The Masque of Judgment.” 16mo, $t.25. 


This volume ‘contains An Ode in Time of 
Hesitation, and Gloucester Moors, two of the 
most notable poems recently published in maga- 
zines. These and other poems of similar quali 
insure for his new book a high place in Ameri- 
can literature. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,_ - 
11 East 17th Street, 


Sent, postpaid, by 
Boston 
New York 
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By ROBT. WILLIAM ROGERS, 
PRD. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
mee. B ” 1. 


Prolegomena 


Book 2, 


Babylonia from 4500 
B. C. to Assyrian dom. 
nation. 


Book 3. 
Assyria to the fall of 
Nineveh. 


Book 4. 
Chaldean Empire to 


fall of Babylon. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxford, 
writes : 

“‘ Dear Professor Rogers: I read your manuscript with 
the greatest interest and delight. Many thanks for the 
sight of it. The history you give of the decipherment of 
the inscriptions is a veritable romance and for the first 
time is givencompletely. It ought to be widely read. 

“Your history of Babylonia has been brought up to the 
present level of knowledge and tells us all that can be 
known at present on the subject. I know of nothing, at all 
events in English, which at all approaches it in comrlete- 
ness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and you have 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written on 
the matter by modern Assyriologists. 

A. H. SAYCE.” 


“Yours very truly, 
Two Vols. Octavo. 882 pages, Cloth. $5. 


EATON & MAINS, (50 rittn Ave.s New’ York. 





Will Select 

Entertaining 
Fiction. 

from this list — 


NELL GWYN-COMEDIAN 


BY F FRANKFORT MOORE -$1:50 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


A. PALACIO VALDES ~ $1-50 


THE STORY OF SARAH 


BY M. LOUISE FORSSLUND - $150 


WRITTEN IN RED 


THE FAMOUS DETECTIVE STORY - %1-25 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 


BY G. BERNARD SHAW - $1-25 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE — ALL PUBLISHED BY 
BRENTANO'S — N. Y. 
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SECOND PART NOW READY 


THE 20TH CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT 


In Modern English 


Translated (not a paraphrase) by a company 
ef twency eminent scholars, direct from 
the Wescott & Hort Greek text 


Part I—Four Gospels and Acts (10th edition) 
Part I1l—Paul’s Letters ( Just issued) 
Part Ill—Remaining Books (In preparation) 


Eech part 16mo cloth, 50 cts., net 


Judicious, suggestive, helpful, scholarly, ad- 
mirable, are some of the adjectives that kee 
running through one’s head as he peruses this 
really striking and able translation. The 
book is neither a revision nora paraphrase,but 
a fresh and racy translation into living Eng- 
lish, with no trace of either slovenliness or 
irreverence.-Methodist Review. 

My enthusiasm is unbounded. To me it 
seems one of the most important achievements 
of this notable century. The Revision (of 
1881)is as nothing compared with this modern- 
ézation. . . . As a representative of the 
original the work is almost faultless. . . . 
It is pathetic to think that we have had to wait 
all this time to be put on a par with the 
heathen—in other words, to have our holiest 
book put into the plain language that we 
speak. Wm. 7. Bartley, in Church Econo- 
mist. 











OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 63 Washington st. 

Toronto, 154 Yonge St. 








Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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desiring UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE ,icree 


. F. WHITE, 30 West St,, Boston, 
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Books of To-day 


J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS 

By J. A. HAMMERTON. 8vo. Portrait, ne?, $2.25 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON 

By CLARA L, THOMSON. . 8vo, illus,, me¢, 2.25 
EGYPT: YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 








By W. BasiL WorsFOLD. 16mo, cloth... 1.00 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEORGIA 
LOYALIST 
By Ex1z, LICHTENSTEIN JOHNSTON, I2mo, 
illus,, Cloth. .......c cece e ec eeeeees 1.50 


NEW GLIMPSES OF POE 

By Prof. J. A. HARRISON. 12mo, illus,, 1.25 
CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES 

By H, W. WEGUELIN. With 12 illus., wez. 1.50 
UGANDA AND ITS PEOPLE 

By Brig.-General LuGARD, 16mo, cloth,, 1.00 
NIGERIA 

By Cuas, H, RoBINsON. Map and 4q illus. 2.00 
IN NATURE’S WORKSHOP 

By GRANT ALLEN, 12mo, 100 illus...... 1.50 
IDEALS IN IRELAND 


By Lapy Grecory, W, B. Yeats, eé al. 
TO OMe 6.00.4 wns cn ekeseaveenens 1-50 





Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars Upon Request. 


Messrs. M. F. MANSFIELD & CO. 
14 West Twenty Second St., New York City 


U SE CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 











THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


4 Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable In advance ; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 












SURE CURE © 
WRINKLES 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
pt ni Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
for the pms on 


bk, ho 











THE NEW 
CENTURY 





MONTHLY 















6O. Cents. per. ideal Semple.Free §. 





During te PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION | 


Desirable lodgings and breakfasts will be furnishedto guests. 
ee *L. B.,” 82 Highland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DAVID-C.COOK PUB.CO. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


TEACHER’S 


Edited . by «DAVID C. COOK 
& 


For.Teachers 
Superintendents 
and.Pastors 
a 
Progressive 
Comprehensive 
and.H ns Ipful 








36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATION 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 

Th urse | to degree of LL.B. for 
admission to the Bar in all States. For catalogue the 
spcaetery, Fae E. B. TT, LL.B., Athensum Building, 

cago, Lil. 


Clinton Preparatory School 
CLINTON, N.Y. we A ). 15 Boys. 


6 Teachers. Prepares forany College. Boys 10to14 
at time of entrance preferred. rences :— 
BisHOP HUNTINGTON, BISHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B,.V’HEELER, A.M., Prin. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ! 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Sumer, Schoo! ot 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1901. 

Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Government, Psychol- 
ogy, Education, Art, Music, Mathematics, -8ciences, and Physical 
Training. The work open to both men and women and is espe- 
cially adapted to the needsof teachers. For information concern- 
snagoonrecs lodgings, expenses, and reduced railway fares, address 
J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hali, Cambri 

N. 8. SHALER, of Committee. 

















New York, Sing Sing. 


Dr. HOLBROOR’S SCHOOL. 
No vacancies till September. 
Notwithstanding the substantial enlargement 
of the school next September, the same rigid care 
will be exercised to exclude undesirable boys, 





. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


Conducted under the auspices of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New building for September, 1901. 
Superior po mend for Kindergarten, Physical Culture, 
ence, Art and Manual % 
THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION. 
For circular address 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M. 
Superintendent. 


OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE 1$ September 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 
snowonety equipped with 
d gymnasia. Seventeen build- 
Re the Academy, the Theological 
f Music. Also courses in drawing 
ormal Course in Physical Train- 


ing fo . -four instructors, 1828 stu 
For full information address the Secretary t dents last year. 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar. 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-doc ; 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Addvess — 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


COMMERCIAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence, 











jo. ro! 
B tte and = Scmtan for com- 
jucated artists is practically unlimi- 
PRAOTION oat Drawing tonghs by 
methods. Write for 
= further 


SCHOOL OF APP: ART, 
"= Bow'2862; Battle i 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics. 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept.18. Endowed coll tory ; with 
evant courace f1 nigh col grades o28, oneT Ht iy 
co! course. Native $ ani 

Steam hea electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just 
added G um, tennis. golf, extensive grounds, Beautifully 
and healthfully located, within 80 miles of Boston Christian 
e influences. For catal address the president, Norton, 








N 


Se aR 
weA 
yNDEF eb 
~~ SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
New York: 16 West 28d St., 157 Broadway. . 


Brooklyn: 504Fulton St. Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 














I 161 BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LUNE. soston ro civenroo. 
BOSTON [0 LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, @45 rda, d din; teamer. Splendid 
steamer “‘ in, $45. "fnew. 11,600 tone, May “ith ;  Cesiriah “* 
tons, May lith; “‘ Winifredian ” (new), 10,500 tons, May isth ; “ 
vonian ” (new), 11,000 tons, June 5th. 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 116 State St., Boston, 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


ARE YOU GOING? 
Get particulars of men’s ‘‘ Club Camp.” 

Parties of 6 or more at 85 cents per day each. 
C. P. RUTTY, 742 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PAN-AMERICAN, Buffalo, N. Y: 
428 NORWOOD AVE. 
Rooms, Elmwood district, $1.00 bes pas per Pere ORWOOD: ’ 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL: 
EUROPEAN TOURS from APRIL to AUGUST 
$2.25 AND UPWARDS. 
ot 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


The St. Denis, } 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


DOCTORS SAY 


during the heated term take wife and the children and 
GO TO THE MOUNTAINS k 

tend anche ote Mew Yous Gata cod Westar | gf @ypame that stands 
for all that’s good 

rer =t teen af offices below the fapertty liltaera H! in biscuit baking. 


Hotels, F ci hone ME air losation, rates tion it at 
otels, — rates : 
of board, facilities, porcine. Iron etc. wie } Just men Be ales 
On psi 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates ay the grocers if you 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1,854 Broadway, and Ferry a * 
Offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a Sum- ' long for something 
mer home, and also enjoying a day's fishing in this delight- 
fulregion. Tickets good returning Friday, 31st. ) new. 
IN NEW YORK : 118, 165, 171, 425, 1,854, 1,870 Broadway, } 
27 4th Ave., 8 Park Place, 787 6th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., * Put up in pac 
153 East 125th St., 278 West 125th St., 182 5th Ave., ticket : witha Peraseerst 
offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. green watered ail. 
IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
Eagle Office, NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. : 
J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 
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3 
Boston = Queenstown « Liverpool 
Fast Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers crossing the Atlantic under? days. 
S. S. ** COMMONWEALTH "’ (new), 18,000. Tons. 
S. S. **NBW ENGLAND,’ 10,600 Tons. 
S. S. ‘‘ CANADA,”’ 9,000 Tons. 


Portland « Queenstown « Liverpool 
S. S. ‘*DOMINION,’’ S. S. ‘‘ VANCOUVER,”’ 
S. S. ‘‘ CAMBROMAN.”’ 
Unexcelled service. Moderate rates. For rates, sailings and illustrated 
foeradéress =~ DOMINION, LINE 
77 State St., Boston. 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 1123 ‘broadway, New 
York. Guarantee Loan Bldg., Minneapolis. 














HOTEL ALCAZAR, 


Overlooking West Amherst Gate and the 


Pan-American Exposition Grounds 
A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 


Accommodating 500 Guests. European Plan Prices 
Moderate. . Convenience and Beauty of Location Un- 





surpassed. View from Balconies never before equaled. 


All Exposition Cars Run Direct to Waiting 
Rooms Opposite Hotel. 


SEND FOR RATE CARD AND PARTICULARS. 


ALCAZAR HOTEL CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
y 


California 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 

6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 








The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf’id 8t.,Pittsburg 
868 Washington St.,Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
4272 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2 King 8t., E., Toronto, Ont. 

















perintendent. 
B. D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 


Sora snail Ses 


This is a reproduction of the cover 
of.a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
mailed to any address on application, 
accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 


T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
26 Exchange Place, 


New York City. 
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Take-a - 
Kodak 
with you. 
Like one’s purse a 
Folding Pocket Kodak 
may be:carried in the 
hand without incon- 
venience and being 
covered with fine 
seal grain leather it 
is dainty and incon- 
spicuous. 


Folding Pocket Kodaks 


stand for all that is best in photography. Being made of aluminum 
they are strong and light. Having superb lenses and accurate 
shutters they are capable of the best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. . 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


RATES OF FARE FROM NEW YORK: 
FOR THE ROUND TRIP, 


$9.00, $13.75, $14.75 or $17.00 


BY THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


FOR THE ROUND TRIP, | a 
$9.00, $12.00, $13.00 or $16 OO 


BY THE 








WEST SHORE R. R. 


Train Every Hour.’ Time, 814 to 12 Hours. 


For complete information call at ticket offices, 113, 261, 359, 
415, 671 or 1216 Broadway ; 25 Union Square, 275 Columbus Ave- 
nue, 133 West 125th St., Grand Central Station, 125th Street Sta- 
tion, Franklin St. Ferry Station or West 42d St. Ferry Station, 
New York, or 338 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


For information regarding Hotels and Private Boarding 
Houses at Buffalo, Niagara Falls and at all the New York Central 
aod West Shore summer resorts, call at the New York Central 
Recreation and Information Bureau, 1216 Broadway, New York. 


A copy of No. 15 of ‘“Four-Track Series,” on the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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| | These Are Interior Views 


of the equipment used daily on the 


Erie Railroad 


between 


New York | 
Buffalo 


TrRyH 


Solid Vestibuled 
: Trains 


Cafe Cars 
Sleeping Cars 


Luxurious Day 
Coaches 


eH 


The Best Route to g 
the 


Pan-American - 


EXPOSITION — 


RRM OTe 


Picturesque Trunk Line of America 
D. I. R-OBERTS, Gen. Pass. . ee New York 


—— ee — ————— 
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Has that Creamy Feeling 


so characteristic of Williams’ Shaving Soaps, and so delightful to 
all who have delicate skins. Prepared with two perfumes, Haw- 
thorn and Violet. Send for booklet of prize-winning photographs 
of the Jers Cream Photographic Contest-—FREE. 








Addres Depts = THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. | Giastoatury, Coon. 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 23. 
2d Edition (4th Thousand) in Press 
Before Publication. 





Philadelphia Z 
Henry T. Coaté Meee 
William S. Walsh says: “ I dare assert that of the historical romances 
that have lately appeared none is better than ‘The Tower of Wye.’ It isa 
joyous story, redolent of youth and spring and the glory of the morning.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples.of writing, with prices, etc.’ 
Largest and most complete stock of ohasal -hand Typewriters of any ‘house in the trade 
Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to gre machine guaranteed. 


Barclay St.. New York. 
EIGHT STORES { S/iamiedronsact 


8t. Chicago, 11 
Diamond 8t., Pi urg, 


Individual Sener gs 


Why do you permit a m at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home home? ‘The use of the individual communion service po cea 











3? 
all about it. * taesedpmam 
MMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. N, Rochester, N.Y. 


ROOFS. 


5a * OKs a = made water-tight 2c. per sq. ft. upward 
Coates Clippers ¢ with Van Orden’s Asphaltic Slate 
wt Moece erimmed an Sand neat all @ Roofing Cement. Guaranteed ro years. 
oe Write for estimate. 


"the tim 2. im n your beard. 
ASPHALTIC SLATE CO., 
Est’d 1863. "St, Paul Bia’g | 
220 B’WAY, NEW YORK. 


: “Tea ACruaM CAN EVE WAT ‘ 
SORE Lii5 SAL THOMPSONS EYE WATER pate Soh Ties 6 s, Berge, oe, Oe ees 
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All bright heustiiees say 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


is best in every way—Grocers. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 














Pears 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean 
and not hurt it. Pure soap 
doesthat. This is why we want 
pure soap; and when we say 
pure, we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure ; no free alkali. 
There are a thousand virtues 
of soap; this one is enough. 
You can trust a soap that has 
no biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 














Underwear 


Testimony |= 


Which may seem strange, but is 
nevertheless true—People who 
were formerly martyrs to rheuma- 
tism are now free from it simply 
through wearing the Dr. Deimel 
Linen Mesh Underwear. Booklet 
about this wonderful underwear 
and samples of linen mesh mailed 
free on request. 
“THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 WEST 23D STREET, N. Y. 











Our Business is to Make Folks Comfortable 


Rolling and Carrying . The case of 

Invalid rN, Canines Ga eS 
cumntte Chair—o' Catalogue 

as val re Beds, Bedside Fables, Bed Trays, Back 


Ww orkers for eyes ae 
} Geo. F. Serene, 2090 Furth Av, ert 2481.New Yt 
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Survey of the World. 


Altho no official 
statement as to 
the conferences 
of the Cuban Commissioners with the 
President and Secretary Root has been 
made, it is expected by some prominent 
persons in Washington that the Commis- 
sioners on their return to Havana will 
advise the Constitutional Convention to 
accept all the conditions of the Platt 
amendment. They arrived in Washing- 
ton from Florida on the 24th, and were 
received at the station with due ceremony 
by Assistant Secretaries of the State and 
War departments. General Wood was 
in the city, having come by sea to New 
York. All possible attention was. paid 
to the visitors by the Government. On 
the 25th they were received by the Presi- 
dent, who, after an interchange of ex- 
pressions of cordial friendship, referred 
them to Secretary Root as his represent- 
ative. That.afternoon they were in con- 
ference with the Secretary for several 
hours; in the evening they were enter- 
tained as guests of honor at a State din- 
ner in the White House; on. the follow- 
ing day the conference with the Secre- 
tary was resumed; and.on Saturday the 
visitors bade farewell to the President. 
That evening they came to New York, 
intending to .sail for Havana on 
Wednesday. At the dinner there was a 
notable gathering of distinguished ‘per- 
sons, including the members of the Cabi- 
net; Justices Harlan and White, of the 
Supreme Court; Lieutenant-General 
Miles, Admiral Bradford; Governor Al- 
len, of Porto Rico; Senators Platt (of 
Connecticut), Hanna, Foraker, Depew, 
Lodge and Morgan; and Representatives 


The Cuban Commission 
at Washington 


Grosvenor, Cooper and Hepburn. At 
the conferences, General Wood being 


present, all the conditions of the Platt. 


amendment were explained by the Secre- 
tary, and thoroughly discussed by him 
and the Commissioners. The arguments. 
of the Government in support of each 
one were clearly set forth by Mr. Root, 
who showed that the conditions could not 
be modified by the Executive because 
they were imposed in an act of Congress. 
The Commissioners were not encour- 
aged to expect that Congress would 
modify them. It soon appeared that 
they very earnestly desired a reduction 
of our tariff duties on Cuban sugar and 
tobacco. In this they were supported by 
General Wood, who urged that a large 
reduction should be made. The Com- 
missioners were told that changes in the 
tariff could be made only by act of Con- 
gress, or by treaties of reciprocity, to be 
ratified by the Senate; and that such a 
treaty could not be negotiated with Cuba 
until after the establishment of a gov- 
ernment there. The acceptance of the 
Platt amendment must precede the estab- 
lishment of a Cuban Government. As 
the conferences were held behind closed 
doors, it is not generally known whether ' 
the probable opposition of the beet sugar 
and cane sugar and tobacco interests in 
this country to the desired reduction of 
duties was pointed out. At the final in- 
terview with the President he said to the 
Commissioners, in response to their re- 
quest for tariff concessions, that their 
Government must be formed before there 
could be any negotiations ‘concerning 
trade relations. When Sefior Capote 
urged that some concessions should be’ 
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made while the Government was being 
formed, the President repeated his first 
assertion, but added that after the Gov- 
ernment had been set up he would ap- 
point Commissioners to negotiate with a 
Cuban Commission for a treaty of reci- 
procity. It is understood that in the 
conferences with the Secretary the visit- 
ors’ most serious objections related to the 
conditions providing for intervention and 
naval stations. A suggestton from them 
that one station, to be situated on the 


Bay of Nipe, might suffice, was not ac- 


cepted; our Government desires several 
stations, and prefers to exercise full 
sovereignty over the sites of them, under 
long leases or by other agreements. The 
Commissioners take with them to Cuba a 
written explanation (approved by Sec- 
retary Root) of the Platt amendment, 
and of our Government’s policy and pur- 
pose with respect to the several condi- 
tions imposed. This will be laid before 
the Convention. The visitors have been 
most agreeably impressed by the cour- 
tesy and hospitality shown to them, by 
the spirit in which the conferences were 
conducted, and by the assurances of 
friendship—and even of affection, as 
General Betancourt says—received by 
them from the President and other prom- 
inent Americans whom they met at the 
Capital. a 


For a New 


Canal Treaty ments to the Hay-Paunce- 


fote canal treaty were re- 
jected by the British Government, Sec- 
retary Hay has been procuring the opin- 
ions of Senators with the view of 
ascertaining what kind of a treaty would 
be acceptable to the two-thirds majority 
required for ratification. The question 
is whether a new treaty can be framed 
that will be satisfactory to two-thirds of 
the Senators, and also to the Salisbury 
Government. It is reported that the 
Secretary has been encouraged by his in- 
terviews with Senators to hope that an 
agreement will be reached. Much de- 
pends, however, upon the meaning and 
scope of a provision for neutrality. The 
news comes from London that a treaty 
will not be acceptable to the British Gov- 
ernment unless it provides for the neu- 
tralization of the canal; and that if neu- 
tralization can be assured, it seems prob- 


Since the Senate’s amend-’ 
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able that Great Britain will consent.to _ 
the abrogation of the old Clayton-Bulwer. 
treaty, altho it is still possible that some 
concession in the matter of the Alaskan 


boundary will be sought. The original 


Hay-Pauncefote treaty contained ideal 
provisions for neutralization; but the 
Senate added the Davis amendment em- 
powering this country to take such meas- 
ures as it should find necessary “ for se- 
curing by its own forces the defence of 
the United States,” and also rejected the 
clause which invited other Powers to 
unite in a neutrality guaranty. These 
changes, with the provision for the abro- 
gation of the Clayton-Bulwer agreement, 
were sufficient to cause the rejection of 
the treaty in London. Will the Senate 
insist upon the essence of the Davis 
amendment, and is that amendment at 
variance with such complete neutrality 
as the British Government desires? The 
first question in all probability may be 
answered in the affirmative ; the views of 
the British Government concerning the 
second are still to be disclosed. It is ex- 
pected that a new treaty will be prepared 
at Washington before the return of Lord 
Pauncefote from London in the autumn. 
Mr. Stead predicts in a London paper 
that our Senate will tear the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty “in shreds,” and fling 
them “ in the faces” of the British peo- 
ple. In Paris M. Varilla is making a 
campaign against the sale of the Pana- 
ma project to our Government. The 
Nicaragua route, he says, is utterly im- 
practicable, and we can have a canal only 
by purchasing the rights of the Panama 
Company. The sale of those rights 
would be, in his opinion, a “ moral disas- 
ter,” bequeathing to future generations 
in France a “heritage of cowardice.” 
He urges the company to appeal to 
Frenchmen for funds, and offers to con- 
tribute 2,000,000 francs. 


oe 


The work of the 
League of Cali- 
fornia Municipal- 
ities during the past year shows both the 
growing interest in municipal affairs on 
the part of city officials, and the value of 
intelligent co-operation and organization. 
The League prepared and submitted to 
the recently adjourned Legislature ten 
bills and a constitutional amendment re- 


Municipal Legislation 
in California 
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lating to various phases of municipal - 


government. All but one were passed, 
altho the record of the Legislature along 
other lines was in nowise out of the or- 
dinary. None of the bills represented 
radical departures from the established 
municipal policy of the State, but all 
were in the direction of efficiency and im- 
provement. The Special Tax act author- 
izing the imposition of a special tax not 
to exceed fifty cents on the $100 for 
specific public improvements, was the 
most important of them. The question 
of the levy and also that of the improve- 
ment must be submitted by a referendum 
to the people, a two-thirds vote being 
necessary for the levy. The tax may be 
continued through a series of years until 
the improvement is completed. Cities 
are enabled by the act to extend their 
lighting and water works, to make 
bridges, and to erect buildings without 
running into debt. The Bond act abol- 
ishes the forty-year minimum which has 
heretofore existed in California, so that 
municipalities can now borrow for per- 
iods ranging from one year to forty. In 
addition the procedure has been much 
simplified and placed on a much more 
businesslike basis. The Library Law 
makes it mandatory for a city to estab- 
lish a public library when petitioned by 
twenty-five per cent. of the voters. It 
also authorizes a maximum tax levy for 
such purposes, of ten cents on the $100, 
in first, second and third class cities, and 
of twenty cents in cities of other classes. 
County supervisors are authorized to 
maintain traveling libraries. The other 
laws deal with assessments for public im- 
provements, the extension of fire limits 
in cities of the sixth class, the diversion 
of municipal fines from the county treas- 
uries to the city treasuries, and the con- 
solidation of certain offices. A consti- 
tutional amendment exempting public 
bonds from taxation, so that cities can 
negotiate their loans at lower rates, was 
also authorized to be submitted to the 
people at the next election. These re- 
sults were accomplished because of the 
activity and energy of the League, and 
not because of the inherer.t virtue of the 
Legislature, which at the same session 
passed an act giving to owners of exist- 
ing franchises what the Secretary of the 
League calls “ an everlasting cinch on all 
future franchises that may be offered for 


” 
° 


sale.” It also determined to submit a: 
constitutional amendment providing for 
the creation of a State Commission to 
regulate transportation, telegraph, tele- 
phone and express charges, and the rates 
for gas, water and electric services; and 
to supervise insurance companies and 
banks. The effect of the opposition of 
the League to this measure will be 
awaited with interest, as it will show 
whether the League is as strong in op- 
posing propositions before the people as 
in securing beneficial legislation from 
the Legislature. 


haiti In its tour of the islands 
The Philippine the Taft Commission 
found that the insurrec- 
tion had almost died out in Leyte, where 
only sixty insurgents were still in the 
field. Owing to factional division there, 
however, the office of Governor was not 
given to a native. The people of the is- 
land of Samar were terrorized by Gen- 
eral Lukban and his forces, which con- 
sist of 600 riflemen and many bolomen. 
Only from the garrisoned towns did del- 
egates come to meet the Commission, the 
inhabitants of other places fearing Luk- 
ban’s resentment. More troops will be 
sent to Samar. There have been addi- 
tional surrenders in various parts of the. 
archipelago. The submission of Quen- 
tin Salas ends, it is thought, the insur- 
rection in Panay; Colonel Morales and 
Colonel Dayrit have surrendered in Lu- 
zon, and General Torribo, after defeat, 
has given himself up at Batuan, in Min- 
danao. One of the insurgent leaders 
who has not submitted is General Cail- 
les, a reckless and cruel guerrilla chief, 
now lurking in the mountains of Tay- 
abas Province, Luzon; and if a story. 
that comes to Manila is true, his sur- 
render would be followed speedily by his 
execution. The story is that on the 21st 
ult. he condemned to death eight Ameri- 
can prisoners and a rich native who had 
refused to contribute to the insurgent 
war fund, and that the unfortunate men 
were tortured before the sentence was 
carried out. Cailles was born in India 
of a French father and a Hindoo mother. 
It is reported that he has proclaimed him- 
self dictator and the successor of Aguin-. 
aldo, who now denounces him and as- 
serts that he is in no way responsible for. 
the guerrilla’s repeated violations of, the 
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rules of war. Twenty carloads of text 
books and writing materials have just 
been ordered for the schools of the is- 
lands; and several hundred American 
teachers (of the 1,000 whom Superin- 
tendent Atkinson is authorized to pro- 
cure) have been appointed. Sixteen 
Americans, a majority of them pro- 
fessors in colleges or normal schools, 
have been selected to be division superin- 
tendents or instructors in the normal 
school at Manila and the agricultural 
school on the Island of Negros, for 
which provision was made by the Com- 
mission in an act which also appropriated 
$400,000 for school buildings and furni- 
ture, and $220,000 for text books and 
other supplies. The new Municipal 
Code provides that one-fourth of all taxes 
collected by the municipalities shall be 
used for educational purposes. The su- 
perintendent has offered a place on his 
staff to Alexis E. Frye, recently super- 
intendent of schools in Cuba, who 
brought the great party of teachers from 
that island to the Harvard Summer 
School at Cambridge. 

Js 


In England the outcry of 
the shippers and middle- 
men against the proposed 
coal export duty continues to grow in 
vehemence. Those who have made con- 
tracts far ahead for exporting coal will 
no doubt suffer heavily and unjustly by 
the tax, and it is possible that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach will exempt from taxation 
coal that is delivered under existing con- 
tracts. No further concession is at all 
probable. The only other very strong 
opposition to the budget is on the part of 
the Scotch makers of jams and preserves, 
who will be crippled by the duty on im- 
ported sugar. In face of these difficul- 
ties and the financial depression in Ger- 
many and Russia, it is amusing, if not 
seriously interesting, to find the Lon- 
don Saturday Review printing an article 
which attempts to arouse jealousy be- 
tween the United States and Germany. 
The writer of the article laughs at the 
idea that England would ever support 
America against Germany, and declares 
it is positively known that the Kaiser is 
building up his navy in order to wrestle 
with the United States for the possession 
of South America. The writer then goes 
on to show the great interests of Ger- 
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many in South America, and to explain 
why England’s sympathy must lie with 
her European neighbor. Such talk is 
wild, tho it may contain a germ of bitter 
reality. It recalls the words of Admiral 
Count Canevaro, of Italy, who recently 
suggested in all solemnity the possibility 
of a world alliance against us.—More 
notable in many ways was the speech of 
the German Emperor at Bonn at the mat- 
riculation ceremony of the Crown Prince. 
It was a sober speech, with little of the 
Emperor’s flamboyant qualities, and 
showed very genuine oratorical powers. 
Worthy of attention were his remarks on 
the petty jealousies that made so difficult 
the building up of the Empire. “ Unfor- 
tunately,” he said, “ above this phase of 
development of the German people must 
be written the portentous words of 
Tacitus, who knew Germany so well: 
‘Propter invidiam.’” Much comment 
was excited by the religious tone of his 
peroration : 

“May our Lord and Savior plant in you 
moral earnestness, that your impulses may 
ever be purer and your aims ever sublime. 
Then you will be armed against all tempta- 
tions and, above all, against vanity and envy. 
Then you can sing and say ‘ Wir Deutschen 
fiirchten Gott sonst nichts auf dieser Welt’ 
(We Germans fear God, but nothing else in 
the world). Then we shall endure in the 
world, strong, spreading civilization, and I 
shall close my eyes in peace.” 
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The new Spanish 
Minister of Edu- 
cation, Count Ro- 
manones, has already published sev- 
eral decrees that indicate the ex- 
tent to which modern ideas have 
penetrated into conservative and cler- 
ical Spain. Among these the most 
important is doubtlessly a recently is- 
sued document in which in principle the 
freedom of scientific research is not only 
recognized, but defended. The decree 
expressly condemns the position so fre- 
quently taken by Spanish ultra conserva- 
tives in recent years, that “ Liberalism is 
Sin,” and declares that such sentiments 
“darken the glory of science by the shad- 
ow of fanatical zeal.”” The Minister de- 
clares that during his term of office the 
principle of independence in learned re- 
search and scholarship shall have full 
sway. He also opposes the so-called 
“Free Faculties,” which are private un- 
dertakings of the Ultramontanes in many 
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Spanish towns, where the ecclesiastics, 
without any State supervision or direc- 
tion, have established schools of their 
own. The scheme is an adaptation of the 
“free” university of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Freiburg in Switzerland, 
manned and controlled entirely by the 
Dominicans and other churchmen, and 
not recognized by the university authori- 
ties of Germany or Austria. In a cir- 
cular note the Spanish Minister has de- 
manded that in the future the appoint- 
ment of teachers to these “ free ” univer- 
sities and their equipment in general 
shall be raised to that which prevails in 
the State institutions, and gives one 
year’s time in which the necessary 
changes can be made. In particular the 
appointments to the various chairs are 
to be made in accordance with the con- 
ditions prescribed by law. In case the 
“ free” faculties do not comply with this 
circular, they will no longer be recog- 
nized and their students will receive no 
credits for their work. <A third decree 
promulgated by the Minister aims to 
regulate a much discussed and seeming- 
lv much abused law; according to which 
all university teachers, when they have 
reached the seventieth year, must go on 
the retired list and be content with a pen- 
sion. It is a law of the same kind that 
prevails in Russia, where after twenty- 
five years of service the connection of a 
professor with the university is depend- 
ent on the good will of the State authori- 
ties. In Spain this law has now been 
modified, so that in the future a special 
Government commission shall determine, 
when a professor reaches the legal limit, 
whether he is to continue in active duty 
or not. 
ad 


The Fifteenth Diet ‘4 brief survey of po- 
ot-Siines litical events in Ja- 

pan will throw con- 

siderable light on the situation in the Far 
East. The session of the Fifteenth Diet 
has been so stormy as to subject repre- 
sentative government in that country to 
a severe strain ; and no doubt this has had 
much to do with Japan’s meekness in the 
face of Russia. Marquis Ito, who is the 
author of the Constitution and the recog- 
nized authority in its interpretation, be- 
came Premier for the fourth time last De- 
cember. In his former cabinets he gov- 
erned,.or tried to govern, on the line that 


cabinet positions were solely of Imperial 
appointment, and that the ministers were 
responsible to the throne alone. In this 
view the conservative House of Peers 
gave him their cordial support. But the 
House of Representatives refused from 
the first to be satisfied with a one-sided 
responsibility which left them unrepre- 
sented in the Cabinet; they insisted on 
government by party. Under this pres- 
sure Marquis Ito decided to try a form 
of party government. The Liberals had 
long wanted him to become the open lead- 
er of their party. The time seemed ripe 
“to carry constitutional institutions to 
their completion, thus showing the world 
the satisfactory working of the charter 
granted by the Emperor.” Accordingly 
he formed his December Cabinet with 
not a single one of the old statesmen in it, 
but with young men, most of whom had 
studied in the West, and all of whom 
were members of the new party. There 
was a wide feeling that at last harmony 
would exist between the Representatives 
and the Cabinet. But new and unex- 
pected difficulties arose of a nature even 
more threatening than any heretofore ex- 
perienced. The Peers now for the first 
time became an organized opposition, and 
were the bitterest enemy to the man they - 
had hitherto followed. Evidently sen- 
timent had much to do with this, for the 
Peers are mainly composed of the old no- 
ble families in whose traditions the com- 
mon people have few rights. To see the 
great Ito go off and form a Government 
party by means of mere representatives of 
the people shocked their ideas of pro- 
priety profoundly. Besides this, to form 
a Cabinet with but one member of the 
House of Peers in it, and without a sin- 
gle statesman of the old school, amounted 
to neglect that could hardly fail to pro- 
duce opposition. Corruption in Govern- 
ment circles was another difficulty. For 
some time charges of bribery in various 
Government offices had been heard, but 
the accusation never before reached a 
member of the Cabinet. Mr. T. Hoshi 
was made Minister of Communications, 
a man of tremendous will, whom few can 
withstand. He had been one of the first 
presidents of the House of Representa- 
tives; but, having excited the dislike and 
envy of the House, he was suspended 
from office on an insignificant ‘ 
and then expelled. However, he rapid- 
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ly came to the top again, was appointed 
Minister to the United States, and at last 
entered the Cabinet. But there had been 
a case of bribery in connection with 
Tokyo City officers, and he was openly 
and persistently charged with having re- 
ceived 3,000 yen. One of the leading 
dailies called him “ The Chief of Public 
Robbers,” and challenged him in every 
way to prosecute for slander. Marquis 
Ito thus found himself heavily freighted 
with the solid opposition of the Peers, 
and with a badly discredited man in his 
Cabinet. Mr. Hoshi was forced to re- 
sign. Had he dropped politics for a time, 
it would have increased confidence in 
some quarters, but he went back into the 
House as leader of the Ito party, and all 
through the session he has been merci- 
lessly called a robber by the Mai Nichi 
paper, with careful statements of the 
time, place and circumstances in which 
he handled the 3,000 yen. Suits have 
been repeatedly attempted against-him, 
and counter suits by his friends against 
the Hon. S. Shimada, editor of the Mai 
Nichi; but the public procurator finds 
reasons for refusing to prosecute either 
party. 
S 

The main question before 
the Diet was a new taxa- 
tion bill to restore the re- 
served funds that had been used in the 
Chinese campaign, and to secure enough 
to continue co-operation with the allied 
Powers. Of course, more money is 
needed. So plain was this that the able 
leader of the Progressives, Count 
Okuma, urged his party to vote with the 
Liberals to sustain the national honor in 
China. This truly patriotic act of the 
Count was not appreciated by a large 
part of his followers, who abruptly with- 
drew from the party. Nevertheless, the 
budget passed the Lower House, with no 
important item rejected, except the bill 
to increase the salaries of judges and 
procurators. But when the budget thus 
passed went to the Peers, the committee 
who had it in charge absolutely refused 
to present it to their House. Marquis 
Ito tried all his resources to move the 
committee to a favorable consideration, 
but in vain. He then appealed himself 
to the Hotise of Peers, but, seeing no 
prospect of aid there, he gave them a 
patting shot to the effect fat he would 
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refer their failure to the Emperor. He 
was, indeed, in the worst plight he ever 
found himself in. To dissolve the Up- 
per House is a constitutional impossibil- 
ity. To dissolve the Lower House for 
the sins of the Upper would be punish- 
ing the wrong party. To resign the 
Premiership before an opposition that 
could not take over the Government for 
a week was not to be thought of. To 
create scores of new peers and send them 
into the House to swamp the opposition 
was too radical to be entertained except 
by newspapers. To reform the Law of 
the House of Peers can only be done by 
their own vote. To discharge the dis- 
trusted members of his Cabinet and fill 
vacancies to the satisfaction of the Peers 
was to disown his new party. So the 
Marquis prorogued the Diet for ten days, 
hoping the Peers would see the evil ef- 
fects of their obstinacy. But they defied 
him all the more. On the expiration of 
the fruitless ten days, another period of 
five days’ prorogation was proclaimed. 
And in the meanwhile to allay the grow- 
ing anxiety of the nation Marquis Ito 
took the step he had threatened; he ap- 
pealed to the Emperor, whose word is 
absolutely final. The Emperor's com- 
mand came to the Peers; and they, in 
sorrow yet in deep loyalty, unanimous- 
ly voted the budget which before they 
had mercilessly criticised and thrown out 
as unworthy of consideration. As soon 
as the Diet reassembled, a vigorous at- 
tempt was made to impeach the Cabinet 
that had held such a rogue as Hoshi; that 
ignored the opposition in both Houses; 
and that at last had to secure the Im- 
perial command to carry out its plan. Be- 
fore the voting on the impeachment took 
place, Marquis Ito appeared in self-de- 
fense, or rather in defiance of the opposi- 
tion. He was no longer the polite, skill- 
ful, winning leader of men. With vio- 
lent gestures and rude language he told 
his enemies that he held his commission 
not from them but from the Emperor. 
At this point he was told bluntly by one 
of the members not to talk like a fool, 
and he replied that if they did not want 
to hear him, they might come and put 
him out. The vote that followed showed 
that the Premier had lost all that he had 
previously gained through Count Ok- 
uma’s patriotic aid. The Progressives 
and all otitside his own party voted for 
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impeachment, or, rather, “lack of confi- 
dence,” as it is called. The vote stood 
128 to 155. 

& 


closed the Fifteenth 
gt oa iet. He who hoped to 

the world the har- 
monious working of the Constitution of 
Japan has demonstrated just the op- 
posite. As for definite results, the nec- 
essary finances are assured, but such a 
session is sure to bring distrust on the 
part of other Powers. A Diet that can 
block the Government in the face of the 
unsettled Chinese question, and in the 
face of the alarming advances of Russia 
into Manchuria and Korea, can hardly 
attract the confidence of Western na- 
tions. The wreckage in the wake of this 
Diet is of unusual dimensions. The great 
Department of Justice is now threatened 
with extreme disorder by the unwise ac- 
tion of judges and public procurators, 
who have resigned by scores in all the 
great cities because the Diet refused to 
raise their meager salaries. They have 
been bearing heavy responsibilities on 
the barest pittances. They have the 
sympathy of all who know their poverty. 
But to combine, and refuse to serve any 
longer, is simply what the Japanese pa- 
pers call it, “ The Strike of the Judges.” 
They have lost their dignity. It is a new 
embarrassment for the Cabinet, and the 
Minister of Justice, Hon. K. Kaneko, 
whom Harvard honored, is in the un- 
enviable position of having his judges 
openly disregarding his official warning 
to refrain from agitation. 

ws 


‘ The statement of political 
The Chinese. « difficulties in Tokyo shows 
how dubious is the sup- 
position that China refused the Man- 
churian convention at the suggestion of 
aid from Japan. This doubt is strength- 
ened by a letter of Dr. Morrison to the 
London Times, in which he declares that 
the convention was rejected as a result 
of an unprecedented outburst of popular 
feeling. Chinese patriotism is in general 
a trait not easy to comprehend ; but in this 
case it took action in a manner quite 
familiar to the Occident. Public meet- 
ings were held in many places, letters of 
protest were poured in to the news- 
papers, and dispatches addressed direct- 


Situation 


-ly to the Emperor. All this is only one 


of the signs that life of a very unusual 
sort is stirring in the ancient empire. In 
the meanwhile the foreign commission- 
ers continue to debate in Peking over the 
amount of indemnity to be demanded, 
and there is as yet no sign that the lower 
suggestion of this country ($200,000,- 
000) is to be adopted. Mr. Conger 
when interviewed on landing at San 
Francisco said. China could well pay 
$300,000,000; on the other hand, 
Sir Robert Hart, who ought to know 
more about Chinese finance than any 
other foreigner, declares that $200,000,- 
ooo will tax her resources. From the 
Courier du Soir, of Paris, comes the the- 
ory, we think it nothing more, that Rus- 
sia has offered to lend China the money 
to pay the indemnity, and that French 
capital will supply Russia with the nec- 
essary wherewithal. According to the 
Courier it is this scheme that has taken 
M. Delcassé to St. Petersburg to consult 
with the Russian Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and of Finance. Uprisings, 
whether rumors or facts it is impossible 
always to determine, give excuse for 
keeping the allied forces busy in part. 
The most important expedition is that 
undertaken by Count von Waldersee 
against the forces under General Liu 
(perhaps some 25,000 strong) which he 
has driven from the Chi-Li Province 
north of Peking to Shan-Si on the south- 
west. On the 28th of April the follow- 
ing report was received in Berlin from 
the Count: 

a Pexinc, April 27.—Three engagements 
ocurred April 23 and a fourth April 24, at 
the Great Wall, between four columns under 
General Kettler and the Chinese troops under - 
General Liu. The Chinese were everywhere 
defeated, and after a stubborn resistance were 
forced back over the wall, being pursued as 
far as Ku-Kuan. Our casualties were four 
officers wounded and three men killed and 


thirty-two wounded. The French troops were 
not engaged.” 


Subsequent information stated that the 
loss of the Chinese was heavy, and that 
they are everywhere in retreat. Gen- 
eral Voyron has informed General Chaf- 
fee that ten thousand of the French 
troops will leave China in May, and this 
may be the beginning of a greater move- 
ment. The most important news, how- 
ever, is that the Empress Dowager, Tsu 
Hsi, has abdicated in part or whole her 
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arbitrary powers. According to a tele- 
pow of Mr. Squiers, the United States 

hargé at Peking, received in Washing- 
ton April 26th, “the Empress has ap- 
pointed a board of national administra- 
tion to relieve her of her public func- 
tions. They embrace three members of 
the Cabinet, now with the Empress at Si- 
Ngan-Fu, and Prince Ching, Viceroy Li 
and Prince Kung, who are now in Pe- 
king.” Whether this is a mere ruse or 


an actual abdication remains to be seen. 
If the latter is the case important results 
may follow, since the Empress has been 
the strongest force against the introduc- 
tion of foreign ideas. 

Js 


The South African Blue 
Book recently published 
shows that for some time 
past the English have fully appreciated 
the difficulty of subduing an enemy who 
in the present state of affairs has nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. Thus the 
Blue Book contains a dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 6th from Sir Alfred Milner, in 
which he says “that the work will be 
slower, more difficult, more harassing 
and more expensive than was at one time 
anticipated.” And he goes on to explain 
in detail the labor of hunting down and 
destroying a scattered and self-support- 
ing enemy. The loan of $300,000,000 
which England is now negotiating brings 
home forcibly the cost of this war in 
money. More irreparable is the loss of 
men as returned by the War Office. The 
number of deaths has been 14,728, of 
whom no less than 8,793 died of disease. 
As many as 775 are unaccounted for or 
prisoners of the Boers. Taking all things 
together the total loss to the English is 
in the neighborhood of 17,000 men. The 
Boer Commandoes are active in many 
quarters, but sooner or later they must 
succumb to exhaustion. Their defeats 
are not frequent or very important, but 
must in the long run deplete their 
strength. The most serious affair re- 
cently reported is from General Kitchen- 
er, who announces four Boers killed at 
Paarde Platz, with 180 prisoners taken 
and large numbers of cattle captured. 
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The African 
War 


Wars and rumors of wars 
sometimes make us forget 
the great conquests of peace 
that are going on. From a correspond- 
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ent to the London Times we learn of 
interesting discoveries undertaken at the 
expense of the Indian Government in 
Chinese Turkestan far to the west of Pe- 
king. The desert of Takla Makan, now 
a vast expanse of sand-dunes and given 
over during part of the year to raging 
sandstorms, was, it appears, at one time, 
probably eighteen or nineteen centuries 
ago, the seat of a flourishing civilization. 
Dr. M. A. Stein, who has charge of the 
explorations, has made excavations where 
Buddhist shrines once existed, and has 
brought to light manuscripts of paper 
and birch bark written in Indian charac- 
ters. Ancients coins show inscriptions 
in both Chinese and Indian. Elsewhere 
in the desert even more interesting dis- 
coveries have been made. Wooden 
houses and Buddhist monasteries, situ- 
ated amid the orchards and the avenues 
of trees, the trunks of which still remain 
in the ground, have yielded up great 
numbers of inscribed documents, as well 
as works of art, household objects, and 
antiquities of every kind. From one find 
alone more than 500 wooden tablets in- 
scribed with Kharoshthi characters were 
recovered. The contents of these seem 
to be correspondence of both a private 
and an official character; and it is quite 
possible that we may eventually gain 
from this source an interesting glimpse 
of ancient life such as the papyri of Egypt 
have recently afforded us.. In some cases 
the original clay seals, by which the va- 
lidity of the documents was attested, and 
the very string by which they were fas- 
tened, have been preserved intact.—Dis- 
coveries of a very different sort may be 
expected soon in another quarter of the 
globe. Four separate expeditions are to 
start out this year to explore the frozen 
region of the Antarctic. The British 
Government ship “‘ Discovery ” will leave 
London in July and reach the ice in No- 
vember. A land party with provisions 
for three years will start their survey 
somewhere between Cape Adair and Mc- 
Murdo and Wood Bays, while the vessel 
skirts the ice barrier. A Scotch expedi- 
tion will go out under W. S. Bruce a 
month or two later to follow up the dis- 
coveries of Weddell in 1823. The 
Swedes, under private patronage, will 
sail as near the South Pole as possible, 
while the German Government is prepar- 
ing another important expedition. 
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The Philippines Problem and a Solution." 


By Antonio Regidor Jurado, LL.D, 


[Dr. Regidor is essentially a conservative—in fact so much so that he might be called a supporter of the American 
policy in the islands, For a long time he has been a constant contributor to Manila newspapers, insisting that 
America does not mean harm to the natives, His advice has great weight with the most influential Filipinos, both in 
Luzon and in Europe. He has had a long and close connection with revolutionary movements in the Philippines 
and has been intimate with many of the present leaders of the Filipinos from childhood.—Epiror.] 


N a discussion of the present situation 
in. the Philippines the capture of 
Aguinaldo should not be regarded, in 

itself, as having any considerable influ- 
ence on the struggle of the natives. To 
a nation resolved on securing its freedom 
the loss of one man, be he ever so inspir- 
ing, can have but a momentary effect. 
This is particularly the case with the Fili- 
pinos, for they have a complete repub- 
lican government with full power of 
taxation and enforcing other sovereign 
rights for the maintenance of the war, so 
that individual personality enters as lit- 
tle as possible into their resistance. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution the Conti- 
nental Congress was without any real 
authority whatsoever, and personal in- 
fluence was consequently the governing 
power when money had to be raised, or 
when it became necessary to dissuade the 
patriot army from deserting. Under 
these conditions Washington must have 
been a greater support to the struggling 
Americans than Aguinaldo has been to 
the struggling Filipinos, and yet it is 
absurd to suggest that if Washington 
had taken the oath of allegiance to 
George III the United States would now 
be a colony of Great Britain. Similarly, 
there are no Filipinos who regard the 
capitulation of Aguinaldo as an irrepar- 
able blow. There are other leaders quite 
capable of filling Aguinaldo’s position, 
so that his capture does not introduce 
any new conditions +o interfere with an 
investigation of the Philippines problem. 
Such an examination starts with the 
query, What is the present position of 
the United States in the Archipelago? 
Manila is under American sovereignty, 
and so are a few outlving garrison places, 
but nothing more. Where a large body 
of American soldiers happens to be for 
the time, there the American flag flies; 
but when force no longer supports it the 
flag comes down. No more proof of this 
is needed than the fact that Acuinaldo’s 
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headquarters, when he was captured, 
were less than a hundred miles from 
Manila, and that General Funston was 
compelled to tramp for days through the 
enemy’s country before arriving there. 
Even that part of Luzon which the 
United States occupies, small tho it be, 
is not governed so that the Filipinos 
may obtain a desirable object lesson in 
the benefits of American sovereignty: 
(1) There is a mixture of civil and mili- 
tary authority that obviously cannot work 
in full harmony. (2) Filipinos brought 
into Manila are given the choice of tak- 
ing an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, or of being banished. (3) Prop- 
erty of Filipinos is confiscated wherever 
the American soldiers establish military 
posts, and while it is possibly the inten- 
tion of the Washington authorities to 
make restitution after the war is over the 
natives do not know this, and the effect 
of the confiscation is bad. (4) Perse- 
cutions are of frequent occurrence. Sixto 
Lopez, now in the United States, has two 
brothers in Manila who never concern 
themselves with political matters, and 
yet who have recently been imprisoned 
without charges being preferred against 
them—the obvious reason being that the 
authorities wish to be revenged for the 
campaign Mr. Lopez is conducting in 
America. (5) The United States has 
adopted a hesitatine course on the 
Church question. Commissioner Taft 
reports that the Friars must be removed 
from the Archipelago, but at the same 
time seven native clergy are, at this pres- 
ent moment, working as convicts in 
Manila, because thev refuse to recognize 
Archbishop Chapelle as their lawful 
head. Mr. Taft’s academic discussion is 
not known to the Filipinos. but the im- 
prisonment of their clergy is. (6) Pec- 
ulation and blackmail are of so frequent 
occurrence among Americans in author- 
ity that they are now mentioned as mat- 
ters of course: If the recent revelations 
of fraud in the commissary department 
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at Manila result:in a thorough investiga- 
tion there will be several surprises for 
the American people. 

The refusal of the Filipinos to accept 
“American government as a panacea for 
all ills probably seems strange to the peo- 
ple of the United States, who are safe 
under their own sovereignty and whose 
rulers are restricted by the Constitution. 
They must admit, however, that the Fili- 
pinos were right inrevoltingagainst Span- 
ish rule, for they themselves went to war 
with Spain to banish that same system 
away from their sight. Spanish colonial 
government was founded on these cor- 
ner stones: (1) Banishment of all natives 
who, when caught, refused to forswear 
allegiance to their cause. (2) Confisca- 
tion of property. (3) Persecution of non- 
combatants. (4) Support of the policy 
of the Friars. (5) Peculation and ex- 
tortion—it is obvious that in the natives’ 
minds there must be a close analogy be- 
tween their treatment by Spain and by 
the United States. In pointing this out, 
however, I do not mean to assert that 
America is treading along the same path 
as heavily as Spain did. What I wish to 
emphasize is the fact that present condi- 
tions in the islands, instead of warrant- 
ing the comparison that American gov- 
ernment is as beneficent as Spanish was 
retrogressive, support this comparison 
of the natives: That American domind- 
tion is only less tyrannical than was 
Spain’s. The Filipinos regard America 
as a body of mill workers would regard 
a self-esteemed philanthropist, who, suc- 
ceeding a brutal and parsimonious man 
as owner of a mill, should address his 
employees thus: “Hereafter you shall not 
be fined for petty offenses, and you shall 
not have to work when you are ill; you 
must not, however, expect higher wages, 
for I am of the opinion that if you had 
more money you would spend it fool- 
ishly and to your detriment.” Abolition 
of fines and permission to remain under a 
doctor’s care when sick would be re- 
garded as rights under any conditions, 
_ not as benefits. What all the hands ex- 
pected from the philanthropist was pow- 
er to live decently, and, tho the philan- 
thropist might be acting in good faith, 
the mill hands could but regard him as a 
hypocrite. 

The present position of the Filipinos 
is a divided one. First, there are the 
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rich and highly educated natives, as in 
every community a very small class, who 
are ostensibly pro-American. Their 
hearts are where their property lies, and 
they retire in confusion at the first men- 
tion of disturbed conditions. They want 
the Philippines to pass under American 
control so that the Archipelago may be- 
come States of the Federal Union, and 
they may have the same rights as Amer- 
ican citizens. They regard this plan as 
feasible, but their compatriots of less 
education and less riches know that no 
American of sound sense would for a 
moment advocate such a policy. They 
realize that it would be no more desirable - 
for Filipinos to make laws for America 
than it is for America to make laws for 
Filipinos. The pro-Americans are known 
as the “ Federalists,” and are accepted by 
the United States authorities as the offi- 
cial party in the islands. For that rea- 
son many Filipino residents in Manila, 
who do not care to bring down on them- 
selves the hostility of the civil and mili- 
tary governments, announce that they are 
supporters of the favored party. They 
think it worth while to belie themselves, 
just as there were rebel colonists during 
the American Revolution who protested 
that they were Tories to save themselves 
from persecution by the British authori- 
ties. The Filipinos, however, have some 
balsam to apply to their consciences, for 
after all, they are advocates of freedom 
by desiring to become citizens of the 
American Republic. 

To the second party belong the advo- 
cates of independence who will not listen 
to any plan unless it embrace absolute 
native sovereigntv. They are all young 
people, who have fiery imaginations with- 
out years of discretion, and who are full 
of enthusiasm while emancipated from. 
parental control. Most of the women of 
the islands are partisans of independence, 
for the native women are more idealistic 
than the men. ; 

The third party is by far the largest, 
and its members are the most mature. 
Thev desire a suzerainty over the islands 
by the United States, and their official 
title is the Protectorado party. They are 
the backbone of the nation—what in 
America is called the great middle class. 
Among the members are those who have 
for years fought against Spain, and who 
have been very disappointed that the en- 
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trance of the United States into the Ar- 
chipelago was not under more auspicious 
circumstances. Almost in spite of them- 
selves they have been forced to believe, 
from the actions of the Americans, that 
they cannot leave to American magna- 
nimity the question of their future status, 
and tho they do not want to see the 
United States abandon the islands per- 
manently, they want to be sure of their 
own rights before they discontinue their 
resistance. Furthermore, they have pride 
as well as Americans, and an absolute 
surrender finds as little favor with them 
as it does with America. 

Any solution of the Philippines prob- 
lem must embrace the reconciliation of 
these three parties, and in attempting a 
solution the United States must, above 
everything else, show her good faith. 
The one idea common to all three parties 
is that America is accustomied to break 
her plighted word, and this arraignment 
must be disproved before promises, how- 
ever golden, will have any effect. The 
American Government can win a belief 
in its honesty by giving the natives jus- 
tice in the Friars question, and by thor- 
oughly investigating charges of fraud 
and persecution against those in author- 
ity in the islands. An excellent move in 
the right direction has been made by the 
decision to restore St. Joseph’s Medical 
College to the Filipinos. 

After the confidence of the natives has 
been regained, let it be declared from 
Washington that the United States will 
exercise a protectorate over the Archi- 
pelago, but will grant full self-govern- 
ment to the natives. Allow the natives 
to manage their own affairs as best suits 
them, for they alone are to reap the fruits 
of what they sow. Have it understood, 
however, that all American citizens in the 
islands shall be endowed with the same 
rights as Filipinos—that is, give Ameri- 
cans the’ privileges that.the British out- 
landers in the Transvaal wanted. Let 
America have absolute control of the for- 
eign relations of the Philippines, but al- 
low the natives to have their own parlia- 
ment, and tohave control of their finances. 
America should be represented at 
Manila by a Resident, holding such au- 
thority as the British Resident in Egypt 
possesses—that is, absolute as the last 
resort, but advisory and paternal on mat- 
ters not of vital importance. Tact should 
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be his watchword. The Resident should 
be nominally an adviser to the Philip- 
pines Government. He should, for in- 
stance, insist on proper sanitary arrange- 
ments, and on the fulfilment of financial 
obligations, but he should not utter an 
ultimatum on such a question as putting 
“U.S. A.” on the postage stamps of the 
Archipelago. The United States should 
have whatever military and naval bases 
she wants, but signs should not be dis- 
played in conspicuous places announcing 
that one of their purposes is to support 
the Resident. The islands must have a 
governing instrument, and let that be the 
Constitution of the United States in so 
far as it is consistent with this scheme. 

It is not necessary to go further into 
details, for with these general principles 
settled minor points will present no diffi- 
culty. If such a plan be adopted the re- 
sult will be assured. It may take some 
time, perhaps a year, before practice 
makes perfect, for suspicion is not killed 
in a day; but with conscientiousness and 
tact as a reserve force an easy adjust- 
ment will result. Such a plan will weld 
together the pro-American and Pro- 
tectorado parties, and will give the in- 
dependence partisans so considerable a 
portion of what they want that they can 
be persuaded to discontinue their resist- 
ance by the influence of the less radical 
Filipinos. 

The United States should bear in mind 
that she is dealing with a people who 
have in their veins the blood of the proud- 
est nation in the world. She should re- 
member that the Filipinos are as capable 
of discussing the science of government 
as are the Americans, for there are 
Filipino statesmen standing on as high a 
plane as American statesmen. General. 
Azcarraga, Sefior Sagasta’s predecessor 
as premier of Spain, is a Filipino, as are 
Sefior Govantes, under secretary of the 
Spanish Home Department; Sefior Abel- 
la, one of the most prominent members 
of the Spanish Cortes; Sefior Ajuiler, 
private secretary of the Spanish Queen 
Regent; Judge Laserne, Sefior Manuel 
Azcarraga, under secretary of the Co- 
lonial Department of Spain, and General 
Orozco, captain-general of Saragossa. 
Such men have common sense, and com- 
mon sense is the only requisite for per- 
manent and honorable peace, 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Pan-American Exposition. 
By Mary Bronson Hartt. 


O go, or not to go: that is the ques- 
tion. Is it worth while, and, if 
so, why? Can any good thing 

really come out of Buffalo? 

These are a few of the questions which 
the American people are asking about the 
Pan-American Exposition, to open May 
Ist, in Buffalo—questions which I pro- 
pose as briefly as may be to answer. 

In the first place it should not be imag- 
ined that the Pan-American is a product 
of Buffalo talent. It is a product of Buf- 


falo’s enterprise, pluck and public spirit; 
vernment has left the 


for the National 


ing—namely, the promotion of trade re- 
lations with the tropics. Then the Pan- 
American is different from the World’s 
Fair in more than size. The projectors 
of the Buffalo exposition were keenly 
alive to the fact that they could not af- 
ford to be hackneyed in any particular. 
Accordingly the Pan-American is new, 
mint new. The architecture is new, the 
color is new, the landscape gardening is 
new, the fountains are new, the court ef- 
fects are new, the electrical features are 
new. 

Simply as a spectacle, the Exposition 


United States Government Building. 


entire burden of the financing of the 
great fair upon the city’s shoulders. But 
the directors, the principal architects, 
electricians, and so on, have been chosen 
from among men of national reputation, 
and of tested experience in the business 
of ‘exposition-making. 

Doubters, the country over, are say- 
ing that they are tired of expositions; 
that the Pan-American will be just an ex- 
aggerated Omaha, a contracted Chicago. 
Not so. The Pan-American is differen- 
tiated from the host of lesser fairs in that 
instead of representing a locality, a sin- 
gle section of the United States, it in- 
cludes in its interests the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Moreover, it has an aim 
bigger than that of mere petty advertis- 
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is abundantly worth while. Before the 
World’s Fair, how skeptical we felt when 
people assured us that the buildings alone 
were worth the cost of a trip to Chicago. 
We are wiser now, knowing what a vi- 
sion of beauty a summer exposition, can 
become. That Buffalo is utterly unlike 
Chicago is perhaps fortunate in every 
way. That stately architecture suited 
the heroic proportions of the main build- 
ings. To reproduce it here would have 
been but to travesty it in little. For, Eu- 
rope being barred, the Pan-American 
buildings have not been obliged to en- 
close all out-of-doors. 

But because the Pan-American swung 
away from the classic it was not forced 
to adopt the mongrel, greenhouse-and- 
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wedding-cake “exposition” styleof archi- satisfying to live with, at least for 
No, the Pan-American archi- Saxons to live with. But for the brief 


tecture. 
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lo- 


tecture is consistent and harmonious months of an exposition it is ideal. With 


“Céeburrant 1899 by Gea bot cn 


Heart of the Exposit on. 


throughout, even to the less fantastic of 
the structures on the Midway. The style 
of the Spanish Renaissance, gay, richly 
ornate, almost florid, would be scarcely 


admirable self-restraint the designers 
have avoided the faults of a somewhat 
flamboyant style, contriving to use 
sculptured relief lavishly without getting 
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Goddess of Light. 


the effect of overprofusion. And this 
despite the “ fatal facility of plaster.” 
Esthetically speaking, the. distinct 
original note sounded by the Exposition 
is that of color. The buildings are del- 
icately tinted in the open wall spaces, 
while in archways, vestibules and win- 
dow-soffits, and under the wide tiled 
eaves, brilliant color is lavishly used. 
owhere else in the world, I think, has 
exterior wall tinting been attempted upon 
so heroic a scale. One might, perhaps, 
fancy that so free a use of vivid color 
would produce an effect both garish and 
tawdry. But the whole color scheme is 
in the hands of an artist, Mr. C. Y. Tur- 
ner, of New York, who regards the Ex- 
position grounds much as he would a gi- 
gantic canvas upon which he is to pro- 
duce a picture rich but harmonious, a per- 


fect whole. Taking into account the 
natural setting of sky, turf and ‘water, he 
has worked out a nicely graduated color 
plan which includes even the curious 
buildings on the Midway. No reporter’s 
“ word-painting ” can reproduce the ef- 
fect. It is necessary to judge of the dar- 
ing experiment with one’s own eyes. 

It is very much so with the sculpture, 
used so freely about the grounds, with the 
landscape effects, the elaborate foun- 
tains, and even with the marvelous elec- 
tric illumination—they must be seen, for 
they cannot be described. Just a word, 
tho, about.the character of the illumina- 
tion. Arc lights are to be banished from 
the grounds, as too glaring and too un- 
becomingly blue; and instead thousands 
of incandescent lamps will flood the Ex- 
position with mellow light. Then the ex- 
terior of the buildings will be lighted in 


_ an entirely novel way. Instead of flash- 


A Group on the Agricultural Building, 
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ing forth at nightfall into: sudden bril- 
liancy, gemming tower and dome with a 
fine fringe of stars, the light will rise like 
the tide, mysteriously, from a faint glow 
as the sun sets, to the splendor of the sun 
itself when once the sky is wholly dark. 
Then, when every tiniest bulb of light, 
hidden in archway, window and under 
broad eaves, glows with its full effec- 
tual fire, the whole marvel of the lovely 
tinted architecture will stand out bathed 
in soft radiance against the summer 
night like an enchanted city. Of course, 
the climax of the night will be the Elec- 
tric Tower, gemmed from base to tip 
with incandescent lights, the great geyser 
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fact, four acres of ground. The aim of 
the directors has been to secure a selective 
exhibit, representative not of the quan- 
tity, but of the quality of our manufac- 
tures. Therefore they have rigidly re- 
sisted the desire of exhibitors to make an 
impressive display, regardless of the in- 
terest of the exhibit. Only those will re- 
sent their self-restraint, I fancy, who 
judge expositions by the acre, and esti- 
mate benefits received by the ache of their 
protesting muscles. 

The Pan-American offers a unique op- 
portunity to judge of the extent and 
quality of American industry. At 
world’s fairs American exhibits are nec- 
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fountain gushing from a niche set sev- 
enty feet up in the shaft, and tumbling in 
broken cascades: of colored light into a 
basin which the light of thousands of 
floating lamps will make glow like a pool 
of liquid fire. 

So much for the fair as a spectacle. 
Now, will it be worth while from a pure- 
ly practical standpoint? Will the ex- 
hibits be numerous and novel enough to 
justify the hardship and expense of a trip 
to Buffalo? 

Strangers, stepping into the Machin- 
ery and Transportation Building, usually 
remark: “ Why this isn’t anywhere near 
as big as Machinery Hall at the World’s 
Fair.” Certainly not, tho being built 
round” a court it-is a good deal bigger 
than it looks at a first glance, covering, in 


essarily scattered through a number of 
departments, and in some respects hope- 
lessly overshadowed by things “ made in 
Europe.” This time, coming into com- 
petition only with the people of Latin 
America, whose exhibits will be, for the 
most part, of natural resources, it will be 
possible for us to get a complete and un- 
confused idea of our industrial achieve- 
ments.. 

But this is not all. Frequent as are 
the expositions in this country, discovery 
and invention keep pace with them, of- 
fering for each one something distinctive- 
ly new. The Pan-American will illus- 
trate recent scientific achievements of im- 
mense importance; the amazing advance 
in wireless telegraphy, the manufacture 
of liquid air, the surgical use of X-rays, 
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the rise of the new illuminator, acetylene 
gas (which will have a building to it- 
self), and developments in electro-metal- 
lurgy and electro-chemistry, what might 
be termed “ electro-cosmogony,” repro- 
ducing as they do by mechanical means 
the age-long processes by which the 
world was made. » Maps and models will 
illustrate the canal schemes just now so 
much in the public thought, and the prac- 
tical efficiency of the harnessing of Ni- 
agara will be demonstrated by the great 
service plant employed in stepping down 
electricity from the Falls to a potential 
suitable for transmission about the 
grounds. The first great exhibition of 
motor vehicles ever made on this con- 
tinent, and the first adequate display of 
the processes-of book-making and illus- 
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tration under a single roof will be made 
here. Perhaps no single exhibit will be 
of more practical importance than that 
of foods, demonstrating the rationality 
of the modern pure food movement, and 
showing, too, the surprising food-produc- 
ing power of the Western Hemisphere. 
Were we cut off by war from the rest of 
the world we could produce on our va- 
ried soils and in our varied climates every 
article demanded by the palate even of a 
gourmand. 

But the most novel of all the exhibits 
will be the elaborate ones from our re- 
luctant dependencies in the Pacific and 
the Caribbean Sea. Collections made by 
the National Government at immense ex- 
pense will do all that collections can to 
introduce to us our brothers of the Philip- 
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pine, Hawaiian, West Indian and Sa- 
moan Islands. Their homes, their meth- 
ods of warfare, their picturesque cos- 
tumes and customs, and their wonderful 
natural recources will all be elaborately 
displayed. 

And when, after all this strenuous 
sightseeing, the brain whirls and the feet 
weary, One may slip away down the river 


to Niagara Falls, a mere thirty minutes’ 
tide from the Rainbow City. There is 
an urgency about the matter of seeing 
Niagara, for it begins to look as if the 
Falls might eventually disappear under 


the despotism of commerce. It behooves 
us then to take advantage of Pan-Ameri- 
can railway rates to see the cataract in 
its prime. 

Granted, then, that the Pan-American 
is distinctly “ to be seen,” as the knowing 
ones say, can it be seen with comfort and 
without exorbitant expense? Of course, 
the railway companies are doing their 
best to make the trip attractively cheap. 
One fare and a third of a fare will prob- 
ably be fixed as the standard rate. 

But the word has gone forth in some 
parts of the country that Buffalo is ill 
supplied with hotels, and that those she 
has are none of the best. However true 
that may have been in the near past, it is 
quite untrue to-day. Buffalo has turned 
herself into one vast hostelry. One hun- 
dred and eighty-seven hotels (some old, 
some temporary new ones, and some 
transformed apartment houses), two 
hundred and thirty-seven boarding 
houses, three hundred and ninety-one 
rooming houses and three thousand four 


hundred and ninety-three private homes 
will be open for guests by the fifteenth of 
May. All these accommodations have 
been officially inspected, and declared de- 
sirable by the information bureau. They 
estimate that when hotels at present un- 
der construction are complete this city 
alone (to say nothing of the suburbs) 
can accommodate no less than one hun- 


-dred and twenty-five thousand guests. 


With such abundant accommodations 
the price of rooms is forced down to an 
extremely reasonable figure. Lodgings 
are to be had all the way from fifty cents, 
in a tent at Camp Jewett, to three dol- 
lars “and up” at the best hotels.. Thou- 
sands of comfortable rooms are available 
at one dollar the night. Breakfast is 
served everywhere for twenty-five cents 
additional. The other meals most peo- 
ple will prefer to take on the grounds. 
The Exposition authorities plume them- 
selves upon the advantageous arrange- 
ments which they have made with the 
restaurant concessionaires, arrangements 
which preclude the possibility of exor- 
bitant charges for meals. There will be 
menus to suit all tastes, and prices to 
suit all purses, but everybody will get the 
worth of his money. 

Now as to expenses on the grounds. 
The gate fee is fifty cents. This admits 
you to all concerts in the Temple of Mu- 
sic and to all athletic events in the Col- 
iseum-like Stadium. Beyond that there 
is no necessary expense save that in the 
cafés. Able-bodied people will: not re- 
quire the aid of roller chairs to get about 
the three hundred and fifty acres of the 
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grounds, but chairs will be provided in 
plenty for the invalid and the indolent. 
There is no compulsion to travel in the 
fascinating foreign craft upon the lake 
and Grand Canal, nor to ride in swift 
jinrikshas drawn by neat little Japanese 
runners. I suppose if one had strength 
of mind enough one might even keep out 
of the expensive Midway. 

After all, tho, one owes one’s self a 
tour of the Midway, if for nothing else, 
to see how the institution has evolved 
since the World’s Fair. There are no 
catchpenny side shows. Every one of 
the thirty concessions is a reputable 
amusement involving an immense outlay 
of money and ingenuity. Here are Mex- 
ican, African, Eskimo, Hawaiian, Ger- 
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man, Japanese and Filipino villages, ah 
as genuine and complete as care could 
make them, Beautiful Orient—a magni- 
fied Cairo Street—Venice in America, 
and Indian Congress of real blanket In- 
dians from the Far West; a whole hand- 
ful of clever illusions like the House Up- 


side Down and the Trip to the Moon; 


and a variety of queer locomotory sensa- 
tions, such as the Aéro-Cycle, and the 
shooting Scenic Railway. Of course, if 
you take in all this eccentricity you must 
pay for it. But for a holiday extrav- 
agance it will not be very dear. 

It is too l.te in the day to discuss the 
“to be, or not to be” of expositions. Tie 
American people have contracted the ex- 
position habit. 

BurFrato, N. Y. 


The Golden-Wing's Home. 


By the late Maurice Thompson. 


HERE is something fascinating, to 
most people who are open-eyed 
and intelligently observant, in the 

peculiar habits of any bird; but some of 
these habits, and especially those con- 
nected with nest-building, tax the imag- 
ination and call up as we study them 
thoughts far-reaching and rich with sug- 
gestion. Since Darwin’s stupendous 
theory opened a new and endless vista 
down the past and up the future, every 
trait of animal life has taken on deep and 
novel significance. 

I have been recently rearranging my 
notes of observations of bird-life and se- 
lecting records of striking facts relating 
to the nest-building habits of a few in- 
teresting species of well-known birds, 
among which the golden-winged wood- 
pecker takes a front place. 

This ‘beautiful bird, a familiar object 
in winter as well as in summer, has been 
a favorite with all sorts and conditions 
of people, from the philosophers and 
poets down to the unlettered laborers in 
the woods and fields. The multitude of 
his admirers is proven by the numerous 
names he carries about with him in his 
golden flight from grove to grove. With- 
out referring to any book let me cata- 
log a few of these appellations: Flicker, 
high-hole, high-halder, yellow hammer, 


yucker, golden-wing, ground woodpeck- 
er, yellow chuck, golden-shafted wood- 
pecker, peeto and pan-peck. The last 
of the list is the name I heard him called 
by in the wildest regions of the Southern 
mountains, and its derivation was ex- 
plained to me by an old and very intelli- 
gent mountaineer thus: 

“Ye see ’at we folks use the wing- 
feather o’ the bird fer ter stop up the 
tech-hole o’ our rifles. Thet is, we open 
the pan o’ the lock an’ stick the quill eend 
o’ the feather inter the tech-hole afore we 
loads the gun. That ’s w’at keeps the 
powder from a wastin’ when we rams 


‘down the bullet.” 


The uninitiated reader may be told 
that many of the mountaineers still use 
the old fashioned flint-lock guns. But I 
am not inclined to adopt this derivation 
of the name. Wilson, the great orni- 
thologist, records that in Philadelphia the 
golden-winged woodpecker was on the 
market in his day as a game bird, and I 
have seen them served fried at the tables 
of mountain folk. Pan-peck is, there- 
fore, probably a contraction of pan-wood- 
pecker, said as we say pan-fish in speak- 
ing of frying-fish. 

But to the nest-building of our bird. 
Although called high-hole, the golden- 
wing is not in the habit of choosing a high 











place for its home. Of all: the wood- 
peckers it is most indifferent in this re- 
gard. Quite frequently I have found its 
hole as low as five feet from the ground, 
and it evidently has a particular liking for 
the body of a dead apple-tree. Last 
spring a pair of golden-wings built in 
the decaying wood of a maple tree only 
thirty feet distant from a window of my 
house. With a good opera glass I 
watched them from the beginning to the 
end of their labor. The particular part 
of the tree chosen for digging into was 


- a short stump left after the amputation 


some years past of a large vertical bough. 
This stump had died down some three 
feet, and was getting soft within, altho 
the bark and external wood were still 
rather hard. 

The birds, after selecting the exact 
spot for beginning their work, labored 
alternately in the digging. First a small 
pit, a half-inch across, was sunk to the 
full depth of the long bill’s reach, then by 
careful and well regulated pecking the 
opening was widened to an exact circle 
three inches and a quarter in diameter 
and projected inward some five inches, 
where it began to curve downward 
through a right angle. From my win- 
dow I could see every move made by the 
little laborers. 

It was the male bird that seemed to 
work hardest at first; but after a day or 
two the female stuck to the entetprise 
more persistently, and on to the end both 
of them showed great industry. As the 
cavity grew deeper the bird at work grad- 
ually day by day crept into the wood till 
its tail was barely visible. When it had 
pecked a while it backed out tail fore- 
most, bringing forth a beakful of rotten 
wood, which it flung aside. At last even 
the tail disappeared ; but I could hear the 
bird drumming away inside, and every 
once in a while out it would wriggle 
backward. Finally one day it came forth, 
head foremost, and seemed to be highly 
delighted. The female first accomplished 
this turn, and after she had tossed away 
her mouth-load of wood she sat in the 
hole and cackled loud and long. Her 
glad cry was soon answered by her mate 
in the distance, and he came careering 
through the air from an orchard beyond 
the road. I now supposed the nest fin- 
ished ; but the birds continued their work 
for more than.a week longer before they 
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left off and began to chatter and pipe 
over the end of their toil. 

A few days later the eggs had been 
laid and incubation was begun. I knew 
when the young were hatched, for then 
the old birds set about food-gathering. 
They had shared about equally the tire- 
some task of sitting upon the eggs, and 
now they both, altho lean and evidently 
none too well fed themselves, went en- 
ergetically to work seeking for the worms 
and larve best suited to the taste and 
nourishment of their young ones. The 
tree is on the east of my house, and be- 
yond my grounds on that side stretches 
a common across which one can look to 
distant woods and fields. Often enough 
in going to fetch a worm one of the 
golden-wings would fly straight away un- 
til lost in the haze of distance, and after 
a long time would come back, having 
gone at least three miles to a wood that I 
knew of for the little mouthful of food. 

Early in the progress of nest-building 
the birds discovered that I was watching 
them, and they never afterward appeared 
quite at ease on my account. This was 
especially noticeable after they began 
feeding their young. Every time that 
one of them arrived with a tid-bit for the 
babies it would manage to light against 
the side of the tree-hole opposite to me, 
whence it would creep furtively around 
in a spiral line to the hole and slip into it 
like a thief. 

After the young were hatched nearly 
three weeks passed before they came 
forth and took to wing; but at the end 
of ten days one big-mouthed little fellow 
came to the round window, or door, and 
looked out. I could hear more of them 
squeaking and piping inside. They took 
to flight one at a time, and not more than 
one each day until five of them appeared. 
They were but poor flyers at first; but 
they soon caught the knack of it, and for 
a month they lingered in the trees, and on 
the lawn near my house, the old ones 
feeding them long after they were full 
grown. It looked out of place to see 
those great, robust, strapping young 
ones besieging their poor, lean parents 
with cries for food; but finally the time 
of reckoning came and then the old birds 
suddenly attacked each child in turn and 
gave it an unmerciful pecking and wing- 
basting. No more feeding after that; 
the youngsters had passed their golden 
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days and must thenceforth make their 
own living. 

Many curious mistakes have been 
turned into bird-history by our ornithol- 
ogists, and the golden-winged wood- 
pecker has been the subject of more of 
these than almost any other bird. Wil- 
son tells that a golden-wing once dug its 
nest in the solid wood of a black-oak tree. 
“T have seen,” says he, “an instance 
where they had dug first five inches 
straight forward and then downward 
more than twice that distance through a 
solid black oak.” Again, he says:-“ The 
sagacity of this bird in discovering, under 
a sound bark, a hollow limb or trunk of a 
tree, and its perseverance in perforating 
it for the purpose of incubation, are truly 
surprising.” In each of these state- 
ments he is wrong. The golden-wing’s 
bill is weak, much weaker than that of 
any true woodpecker, and therefore it is 
impossible for the bird to perforate sound 
black-oak wood (a very hard material) 
with it. In the next place no woodpecker 
of our country ever chooses a “ hollow 
limb or trunk ” to make its nest in; but 
all of them prefer a rotten piece of wood 
in which they can shape the ene: 


each species having some peculiarit co 
form for the interior arrangement. Buf- 
fon, the great French naturalist, called 


the golden-wing a “ half-cuckoo,” and 
Catesby, who was one of our early Amer- 
ican ornithologists, said that it lived on 
the ground and rarely climbed up the 
bodies of trees like other woodpeckers. 
Such mistakes arose out of careless ob- 
_e7 servation and badly directed study. It is 
true that our golden-wing feeds mostly 
on the ground in spring, summer and 


autumn; but when the earth is frozen ~ 


hard in winter the bird cannot depend 
upon that source and must go to the 
woods for what it eats. Even there it 
does not peck hard wood, but seeks rot- 
ten logs, stumps and fallen tree-tops in 
which larve are to be found. . 

I have opened hundreds of Flickers’ 
nests, and they are always made on the 
same pattern—that is, they go straight 
into the soft wood a few inches, then 
turn through a right angle downward 
and descend somewhat spirally some ten 
or fifteen inches to where the cavity is en- 
larged for the nest. The eggs, five to 
seven in number, are laid at the bottom 
on a bed of pulverized wood. Like all 
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woodpeckers’ eggs, they are very white, 
and the shell has a peculiar pearly trans- 
lucence. 

The Flicker (golden-wing) is a great 
friend of the agriculturist and gardener ; 
for he kills thousands of grubs, bugs, 
worms, ants and larve which feed on 
plants and destroy leaves, buds and flow- 
ers of fruit trees. He is not a great 
fruit-eater himself. Indeed, no bird that 
I have closely studied is less of a pest or 
more of a help to man than our beautiful 
golden-shafted woodpecker, yucker, high- 
hole, or whatever name you may call 
him by 

In winter, when the snow covers every- 
thing out of doors, I sometimes lay a 
plate of hickory-nut kernels on my win- 
dow sill. There will soon be a number of 
birds—blue-jays, tom-tits and flickers— 
hovering around to partake of the feast. 
Sitting just on the inside of the window 
I can watch proceedings at short range. 
The flicker shows that he is not accus- 
tomed to this sort of a banquet. He takes 
his food from the plate awkwardly, 
reaching after it with his barbed tongue, 
which he darts out just as a snake does. 

In traveling southward and southwest- 
ward in our country you will find that 
the golden-winged woodpecker gradual- 
ly becomes a red-winged woodpecker, the 
gold on his feathers changing to the color 
known as “ dragon’s blood ” by painters, 
and I may turn aside here to mention 
that the common meadow lark of our 
fields shifts color in the same way still 
further south. On the plains of South 
America its brass-colored breast turns 
copper red. 

I may close this sketch with a state- 
ment of the curioys fact that the golden- 
winged woodpecker smells with its 
tongue, at least it very nearly does it. — 
The bones at the root of its tongue fork 
into two prongs which pass behind its 
neck and over the back of its head, down 
along its forehead just under the skin and 
enter one of its nostrils, where they are 
connected with the nasal membrane by an 
elastic thread of tissue. By means of 
this mechanism the bird can protrude its 
tongue a long way beyond the end of its 
bill, so that when it wishes to find an in- 
sect in the ground it pecks down as far as 
its beak can reach and then thrusts out its 
tongue and feels about. So soon as it 
touches a living organism the sensation 
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of its presence is conveyed along the 
tongue to the fine nerves of the nostril. 
This is not taste, nor is it technically 
smell ; but it is in reality a mere mechan- 
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ical conveyance of the motion of the 
grub or worm when touched to a finely 
sensitive nervous conductor. 


How to Deal with Trusts.* | 
~~ By John B Clark, LL.D., Ly 


Proressor OF PouiticaL Economy 1n Co_umBiA UNIVERSITY. 


HE country is full of great corpora- 
tions which have some genuinely 
monopolistic power. They are 

sheltered by a tariff that enables them to 
put on Americar. consumers the “ fixed 
charges” of their business, and thus to 
sell goods to foreigners more cheaply 
than they sell them at home. These com- 
panies virtually collect from their cus- 
tomers in this country a subsidy for the 
maintenance of an export trade. Inevi- 
tably the demand is mace that all duties 
which enable them to do this should be 
repealed. If the demand were complied 
with, we should find ourselves without 
protection for a great variety of manu- 
factured articles, but with protection for 
raw materials. The change would be a 
kind of tariff reform that would be most 
likely to-injure not merely the trusts, as 
menacing powers within their several in- 
dustries, but the industries themselves. 
It would, moreover, be a change that 
could be accomplished only by a sharp 
struggle of classes. 

After a long period during which very 
little tariff reform of any kind has been 
obtainable we find ourselves where two 
contrasted types of it present themselves 
as possibilities. There is, first, the aboli- 
tion of the duties on finished goods and 
the retention of those on raw materials. 
This is simply an anti-monopoly meas- 
ure. It takes grave risks for the sake of 
curbing the power of great corporations. 
There is, again, the policy of reciprocity, 
which admits, with low duties or none at 
all, many products of foreign countries 
for the sake of making markets for our 
own exportable goods. This plan might 
help the very industries within which 
trusts have been formed. It would in- 
sure a sound commercial expansion. Will 
the trusts themselves favor it? Will the 
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general public do so? If monopolies can 
be curbed without changes in the tariff, 
the answer to both of these questions is 
Yes; if not, the answer in both cases is 
No. 

If a corporation can exact a really 
monopolistic price for goods that it sells 
at home, it may treat its export business 
as of secondary consequence. It may 
prefer to accept reduced agrders from 
abroad rather than to accept lower prices 
for the goods which it sells at home. 
‘there may be larger gains to be had from 
high prices in the home trade than from 
any practicable extension of the foreign 
trade. The trust will then oppose any 
reduction of the duties that enable it to 
maintain the unnaturally high prices. 

What will it do if, in ways that are in- 
dependent of the tariff, its monopolistic 
power is broken? If competition still 
acts at home and brings prices to their 
normal level, will the motive for fighting 
against the reduction of duties still ex- 
ist? On the contrary, a sound policy will 
favor a reduction of them. The monop- 
oly profits on the sales made at home will 
be definitely lost, and the foreign markets 
will then become of great importance. A. 
policy that will gain admission to them 
for the goods that are coming in such 
abundance from our own mills will be 
lucrative. Gains will come from large 
sales at natural prices rather than from 
small sales at unnatural ones. This 
means that the trusts will be enlisted on 
the side of commercial reciprocity, and 
will tolerate a reduction of duties on such 
products as they make themselves if for- 
eigners will make similar concessions, 
and if the American producers of raw 
materials will do likewise. Our manu- 
facturers may not wish to meet foreign 
competition ; but this does not prove that 
under favorable conditions they cannot 
do it. With the prices of their own 
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goods reduced by competition to a nat- 
ural level they can hold the home market 
in spite of all comers. Low duties on 
raw materials and efficient competition in 
our own country will afford such condi- 
tions. 

Among the possibilities of the near fu- 
ture is a state in which trusts shall be dis- 
placed from their vantage ground of mo- 
nopoly, and the prices of their goods shall 
be brought to a natural level. They will 
then be safe against foreign rivalry and 
anxious for foreign outlets. They will 
desire reductions of duties, if only these 
can be made in the case of raw materials 
as well as in that of finished products. So 
long as the trusts continue to be quasi- 
monopolies they may contest every foot 
of progress toward freer trade; but if 
they lose the monopolistic position, they 
will use their vast power in promoting it. 

Of the utmost importance, then, is the 
rescuing of competition from extinction, 
for not only does this afford the key to 
success in solving problems of commer- 
cial expansion, but it creates the condi- 
tion of healthy progress in all the prac- 
tical ‘arts. Inventions will follow each 
other in bewildering succession, forces 
of nature will be pressed into service in 
enlarging measure and the earning pow- 
er of labor will go steadily upward, pro- 
vided only that an effective competition 
shall be kept alive. On the farmers; in 
particular, does the pressure of a monop- 
olistic power, when it exists at all, heav- 
ily rest, and the rescuing of competition 
in manufacturing means an emancipating 
of agriculture. 

The comforting fact is that monopolies 


are now held in check. Much competi-- 


tion does still survive; and this makes 
even the present condition of the eco- 
nomic system a more or less tolerable one. 
Trusts can by no means ask and get such 
prices as they would like. No one sus- 
pects them of altruism. Their directors 
do not meet for recreation. They get as 
large profits as they safely can; and yet 
a genuinely monopolistic price for almost 
any article produced by the trusts would 
be far higher than the price that is ac- 
tually charged. The public, therefore, 
pays a much smaller tribute than the cor- 
porations would gladly levy. The. out- 
put of goods is larger, the prices are low- 
er and wages of labor in the general mar- 
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ket are higher than they would be if the 
trusts were complete monopolies. 
Potential competition is the saving 
force in the present situation. Supple- 
menting a certain amount of actual com- 
petition there is the influence of the ever- 
impending certainty that if prices are 
carried to too high a level new mills will 
be built. The hard experience of a few 
of the pioneer trusts has impressed on 
their successors the wisdom of respecting 
the power that resides in the mill that is 
not yet in existence, but that will come 
into existence under certain conditions. 
Already it is the protector of the public. 
The situation is, then, a tolerable one; 
but is it more than this? Is it satisfac- 


. tory, and has it the promise of leading to 


a still better condition? Can we speak 
of the present evils as due to the imma- 
turity of a system which, in its ripened 
stage, will mean good for everybody? 
That depends on the effectiveness of po- 
tential competition in the coming period. 
It might seem, therefore, that a merely 
waiting policy would be wise. Let us 
see whether the regulating force that we 
depend on works better or worse as the 
years pass. We may bear the ills we 
have if there is a prospect that they will 
grow smaller. Certainly we should not 
imperil the gains we are making, if there 
is a prospect that they will grow larger. 

Now, in one respect the laissez faire 
policy will find few advocates. There is 
one evil that can be stopped, if the public 
will set about it with vigor. The danger © 
to which trusts expose the innocent in- 
vestor can be reduced. The public can 
be supplied with facts that will enable it 
to form a sound opinion as to the value 
of the properties that it is invited to buy. 
The man who takes the bonds of such a 
corporation may be enabled to know by 
what amount and by what kind of prop- 
erty the bonds are secured. Publicity to 
an extent that will protect investors is 
the first and most obvious thing to be se- 
cured. 

In another particular is the Jaissez 
faire policy ruled out of the case. The 
power that comes through special favors 
granted by the railroads is not to be tol- 
erated. The removing of this power in- 


‘volves the solving of the whole railroad 


problem, an extensive and difficult un- 
dertaking, and yet we absolutely must 














solve it. We shall before long find or 
make a way to success in suppressing the 
discriminating charges on which monop- 
olies thrive. 

The tap-root of the monopoly evil lies 
even deeper than this. It is a power that 
resides in the great consolidation as such, 
and would be there even tho the railroads 
were as undiscriminating in their charges 
as is the post office. The trust is in 
a position to crush a small competitor. It 
can flood with cheap goods the section of 
the country in which he is operating. It 
can offer throughout the country one or 
two types of goods at a low price. It 
can cut off its competitor’s only source of 
revenue while keeping many of its own 
sources open. It can boycott the mer- 
chant who sells its competitor’s goods. It 
can resort to the so-called “factors’ agree- 
ment,” which binds the merchant to sell 
only goods produced by the trust, and 
can so make it difficult for its competitor 
to reach the consumer at all. 

Can such things be stopped? Can 
statutes do it? Possibly, in the long 
run, by the aid of incorruptible public of- 
ficers and a permanently aroused public 
sentiment. : 

There are few students of the trust 
problem who do not see that in the prac- 
tices which we have just described lies 
the dangerous power of the quasi-monop- 
oly. It is these things that enable it to 
crush its rivals; and if the principle of 
monopoly is illegal, already they share in 
the illegality. They should be outlawed 
in form and in fact; but they are hard to 
outlaw in fact by means of statutes. 

Let us give up, for a time, the making 
of such statutes. Let us respect the 
marvelous expertness of Americans in 
evading written laws by technicalities. 
Let us remember the “ coach-and-four,” 
which the average lawyer is able to 
“drive through” the average statute. 
Where shall we stand if there are no new 
statutes at all? 

A feature of the situation is the thrust- 
ing of a distinctly economic problem 
upon the courts of justice. In the com- 
mon law a true monopoly is condemned, 
and the pronouncing of the condemna- 
tion rests upon the courts. But on what 
principle shall a court proceed in dectid- 
ing when and where a genuine monop- 
oly exists? Does only that producer 
come under the definition whose mills 
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make the entire supply of goods of a par- 
ticular kind? Must he be the only per- 
son to whom one can go if he wishes to 
purchase such goods? If so, monop- 
olies are very rare. There is a fringe of 
surviving competition bordering the field 
of every industry. The trust may absorb 
the center of it, but it lets some local pro- 
ducers continue in business. A producer 
may have a monopolistic power if he 
makes, not the whole supply of a kind of 
goods, but enough to control the price of 
the whole. The essence of the monop- 
oly lies in this power of dictating prices. 

If potential competition is efficient, the 
trust can control the prices of goods only 
within very narrow limits. It is certain 
to be thus efficient so long as a competi- 
tor, when he appears, is not in danger of 
being clubbed out of the field by the 
methods just described. Trusts could 
not have much injurious power if, in ad- 
dition to fair treatment on the railroads, 
competitors were safe against cutthroat 
measures by the trusts themselves. It is 
these practices which convert the trust 
from a beneficent institution into a com- 
mercial bandit. The existence of such 
practices can be established in courts of 
justice. Sooner or later, in performing 
their duty under the common law and in 
testing the corporations to see whether 
the monopoly taint is or is not on them, 
the courts will have to take cognizance of 
practices of this kind as evidence. If 
they detect them, they prove that the 
combination is pursuing a policy that ex- 
tinguishes competition. They convict it 
of being a monopoly and under legal con- 
demnation. 

It might seem that the mere probabil- 
ity that courts will find themselves forced 
to act in this way would be sufficient to 
justify a laissez faire policy in so far as 
new and special statutes are concerned. 
Common law is better than statute. 
There is the less danger of technical 
evasions where the case against the cor- 
poration rests on the broad anti-monop- 
oly principle. Proceeding in that way, 
the prosecution does not depend solely on 
a technical correspondence of the acts of 
the trusts with the description furnished 
by the statute. Is it or is it not a mo- 
nopoly? is the broad question. to be de- 
termined; and every evidence is wel- 
come. The practices which crush com- 
petition afford undoubted evidence. 
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This is not saying that statutes will do 
harm. It may be possible to lay upon 
the courts the duty of recognizing evi- 
dence of this character. It may be pos- 
sible to make enactments that will give 
greater uniformity and vigor to proceed- 
ings under the common law. There is 
a probability that, in due time, the legal 
conception of a monopoly will be well 
defined, and that any corporation that 
corresponds to it may be readily recog- 
nized. If so, what we shall want will be 
not more law, but a better enforcement 
of existing law. 
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Well in sight is the probable policy of 
the future. Much publicity will be in- 
sisted on, and investors will be protected. 
The evil of discriminating charges for 
freight will; in one way or another, be 
abated. Beyond this we shall go slowly. 
but we shall go steadily. In principle 
we shall surrender nothing to monop- 
oly. We shall cling to the system of in- 
dustrial freedom. In vindicating that 
freedom we shall use statutes where we 
can; but our main reliance will be on the 
common law. 

New York City. 


England Counting the Cost. 


By Justin 


T the time when I am writing this 
article Parliament is about to re- 
sume its sittings after the Easter 

holidays, and people in general are wait- 
ing with some anxiety for the financial 
statement which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have to make. Then we 
shall know what the cost of the South 
African war has been thus far and by 
what process of taxation we are expected 
to make it up. I think it cannot be de- 
nied that the feeling is growing strong- 
er every day even among the habitual 
supporters of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment that ‘the complete mismanagement 
of the war has made its cost utterly dis- 
proportionate to any value which its re- 
sults could possibly have even in the 
mind of the most unmitigated jingo. 
Now, I do not mean to say that the busi- 
ness of the war was in any way mis- 
managed by the officers actually in the 
field or by the troops who executed their 
orders. The mismanagement was in the 
War Office at home, and the evidences of 
this are already forcing themselves on 
the minds even of many habitual sup- 
porters of the Government in the House 
of Commons. Now it is one thing to 
cheer on a Government in the glorious 
business of making a war, but it is quite 
another thing to cheer on the same Gov- 
ernment when you begin to find that the 
war has already cost ever so much more 
than you were led to expect it would cost, 
and that the glorious and final triumph 
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seems about as far off as it did twelve 
months ago. Of course, I am not now 
describing the mood of those who op- 
posed the war from the very first on prin- 
ciple because they believed it to be ut- 
terly unnecessary, and therefore-if only 
for that reason absolutely unjust. Those 
of us who held that opinion from the out- 
set can only find additional reasons for 
condemning the war in the fact that it 
has been mismanaged, and that its cost 
has therefore been incalculably greater 
so far than it might have been. We 
should have condemned it if the War Of- 
fice had conducted it with an administra- 
tive skill equal to that of Marlborough, 
and if its whole expenses could have 
been repaid to this country out of the 
spoils of conquest. Therefore Lord Sal- 
isbury’s Government is not any the worse 
off, so far as our votes are concerned, be- 
cause of the blunders they have made and 
the reckless manner in which they have 
run up the expenses. 

The trouble of the Government will be 
with those among their own supporters 
who are beginning to think that altho it 
may be a very glorious thing to conquer 
the two South African Republics and an- 
nex their territory, yet even the glory is 
hardly worth such periodical increases 
of taxation, and that if they had known 
it was to be so slow in coming and so 
costly even before it has come they might 
have thought twice before committing 
themselves to such a policy. Now I feel 
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well convinced from various signs of the 
times that the number of Tories in every 
constituency in whose mind tnis sort of 
feeling is growing up is steadily on the 
increase, and that the Government will 
have much difficulty in keeping their 
party under discipline during the remain- 
der of the session. Outside the Par- 
liamentary realm there is everywhere 
perceptible a growing weariness of the 
war, even as a subject of conversation. 
Men who were aggressive jingoes a few 
months ago seem now modestly anxious 
to keep their opinions all to themselves, 
and will only enter on the disagreeable 
topic when it might seem that if they kept 
absolutely silent they might be thought 
to be deserting their party. On the 
whole, I think I may say that the oppo- 
nents of the war feel life a good deal bet- 
ter worth living just now than they did 
some twelve months ago, when not to be 
a professed jingo was to confess one’s 
self a pro-Boer, a disloyal subject of the 
British sovereign, a vile Radical, an Irish 
Nationalist, or some other such odious 
creature abhorrent in the eyes of the Brit- 
ish Philistine. 

One hopeful sign of the growing im- 
provement in the political conditions here 
is that there.seems to be some new en- 
ergy showing itself in the movements of 
the Liberal Party. The address—the 
manifesto I might call it—issued the 
other day by Mr. Herbert Gladstone to 
his constituents of Leeds was one which 
every true Liberal must have read with 
sincere gratification. I have told the 
readers of THE INDEPEND::NT more than 
once already that I believe Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone is now the man best qualified 
to lead the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons. I have urged the same opin- 
ion more than once in London publica- 
tions and at a time when Mr. Gladstone 
seemed as if he were resolutely bent on 
keeping himself in the background. His 
address to his Leeds constituency awak- 
ened in me naturally a feeling of delight 
as well as of surprise. The address is 
like a trumpet call to the Liberal Party 
summoning them to close their ranks 
once again under their old standard and 
to bear their historical part in the cause 
of peace, retrenchment and reform. Com- 
ing from the son of such a father it is im- 
possible that this appeal could fail to have 
an inspiring effect on the somewhat 
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drooping spirits of English, Scotch and 
Welsh Liberals. Mr. Gladstone, it is 
hardly necessary to say, does not address 
his constituents in the tone and temper of 
one who would seem to claim for himself 
the right of directing the movements of 
his party. No man could be less likely 
than Mr. Gladstone to put himself for- 
ward with any such claim, and, indeed, 
tuiose who have followed his career with 
interest as I have done have long thought 
that he did some injustice to the Liberal 
cause by keeping himself always so mod- 
estly in the background. I can have no 
doubt that it must have been in defer- 
ence to the urgent advice of earnest po- 
litical friends that he made this direct and 
spirited appeal to his constituency and 
to the whole country, calling for a general 
rally of their political forces and a re- 
turn as an active and united party to their 
own place on the political battle-field. In 
this his latest movement I only see a fur- 
ther justification of the belief I have long 
entertained, that Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
has a great political career before him, 
and that he is well fitted to carry on the 
work of his illustrious father. 

Even the disagreeable process of en- 
deavoring to count the cost of the war 
and to form conjectures as to the various 
forms of the expected new taxation has 
not, I am glad to say, quite turned the 
mind of the reading public away from 
the world of books. A very decided im- 
pression has been produced by a novel 
recently published, which is called “ The 
Wizard’s Knot.” The author of the 
book is the Rev. Dr. Barry, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who had already 
won a high reputation as a novelist, and 
who has decidedly added to his repute 
by this latest of his works. Dr. Barry’s 
first novel was entitled “The New An- 
tigone,” and was published, I think, 
anonymously several years ago. When 
it first appeared I was spending part of a 
winter in Algiers, and there were some 
English literary people enjoying a holi- 
day in the same hotel at the time, among 
whom was Miss Rhoda Broughton, 
whose fame as a novelist is as well es- 
tablished on your side of the Atlantic as 
on ours. I well remember the feeling of 
surprise and admiration with which 
“The New Antigone” was received by 
that critical company when somebody or 
other introduced the book to them, [ 
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think we all felt well convinced that the 
literature of fiction had obtained an ad- 
dition to its successes. Dr. Barry has 
written other novels since that time, one 
of which, at least, “ Arden Massiter,” 
fully sustained the promise of his first at- 
tempt, and now we have “ The Wizard’s 
Knot,” which has created quite a fresh 
sensation. This latest novel is, I be- 
live, Dr. Barry’s first attempt to con- 
struct a story out of the social and po- 
litical conditions of his own country, for 
Dr. Barry, as his name would suggest, is 
a fellow countryman of mine. 

“The Wizard’s Knot” is a tale of the 
Irish famine of 1846 and 1847. It is not 
a story of peasant life, for the most part, 
but a weird and powerful romance, the 
scenes of which are laid more often in the 
castle than in the cottage. It is a strange 
combination of imagination and of real- 
ism, of gloom and glare, of passion, fa- 
talism and keen, humorous observation. 
Dr. Barry has the secret of creating for 
his stories their fitting and peculiar at- 
mosphere. “ Arden Massiter” has its 
scene laid, for the most part, in an out-of- 
the-way Italian town, where little has been 
changed since medieval days, and the 
reader is made for the time to feel as if 
he lived in the very shadow of those im- 
memorial mountains. I think that by the 
same artistic skill the reader of “ The 

‘ Wizard’s Knot” will be made to feel as 
if he had lived within the shadow of the 
grim old tower in Ireland, and had 
watched the first indications of the deso- 
lation which was about to spread over the 
land. The story is, indeed, melancholy 
and somber on the whole, but it has its 
bright passages and is lighted by many 
a ray of genuine humor. 
peasant girl whom an adverse fate com- 
pels to be the heroine of the tale is de- 
scribed with tender grace, and the so- 
called wizard is a creation of genuine 
comedy which carries pathos in its 
fun and human nature in its oddity. I 
dare say the book will have found readers 
in the United States before this article 
reaches the columns of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. But if I cannot claim the merit of 
having introduced “The Wizard’s Knot ” 
to the American reading public, I am 
well pleased to have the opportunity of 
paying my tribute thus early to the gen- 
uine merits of the story. 
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Many Americans, I am sure, will have 
read with deep regret the announcement 
of the death of my old friend and for 
many years Parliamentary colleague, 
William Woodall. Mr. Woodall was one 
of the leading champions of the cause 
of woman’s political and industrial 
emancipation in England, as indeed he 
was the champion of every great cause 
of reform and of educational advance- 
ment. He had been for a long time a 
member of the House of Commons, and 
only ceased to hold his seat there when 
ill health made it impossible for him to 
keep up his public work. He was a Lib- 
eral in the best and truest sense of the 
word, and he was always ready to assist 
every good undertaking by his advice, 
his co-operation, his eloquence and his 
purse. He was one of the most hospi- 
table of men, and at the dinner parties 
which he delighted to give in the dining 
rooms of the House of Commons during 
each session, hegave a welcome to friends 
from all parts of the world. 

Just at present we are all watching with 
anxiety for each day’s news concerning 
the condition of Thomas Sidney Cooper, 
the famous painter, whose cattle pieces 
will live forever in the history of Eng- 
lish art. Mr. Cooper: is in his ninety- 
eighth year, and almost up to the very 
last has kept at his work, sending in his 
usual number of pictures every year to 
the Royal Academy—and the pictures 
will not be wanting this year, even should 
the painter’s hand be cold in death before 
the exhibition opens. Mr. Cooper kept 
up his work, his walks and his studies 


- almost to the very last, and now while 1 


write these lines there are still some faint 
hopes that he may even yet rally and en- 
joy. a little more of that life which he 
made so happy for himself and for others, 
and which he adorned by the master- 
pieces of his art. We may well apply to 
him the idea which Churchill put into 
verse as a suggestion for his own epi- 
taph. “ Life to the last enjoyed,” he says, 
“here Churchill lies,” and then he goes 
on to express the hope that some one 
looking in his works may say, “ Here 
Churchill lives.” Happen what may 
within the next few days, the lover of art 
will always say when he looks on Coop- 
er’s pictures, “ Here Cooper lives,” 
Lonpow, ENGLAND, 





The Political Situation in Australia. 
By the Hon. F. W. Holder, M P., 


Premier oF SourH AUSTRALIA, AND MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 


NE of Lord Hopetoun’s first duties 
as Governor-General of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia was to 

secure the formation of a Federal Admin- 
istration. He sent in the first instance 
for the Premier of the senior colony, 
New South Wales, and intrusted him 
with the task. It happens, however, that 
the gentleman who holds that position— 
Sir William J. Lyne—had been one of the 
most pronounced Provincialists in the 
Convention and the local Parliament, and 
for him to become Prime Minister would 
have been a strange anomaly. After con- 
sulting his fellow Premiers he relin- 
quished the effort to form a Ministry, and 
advised His Exceliency to send for Mr. 
Barton, whose connection with the move- 
ment and services both as leader of the 
Convention andafterward had designated 
him for the position in.the minds of most 
Australians. Mr. Barton promptly suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the requisite num- 
ber of colleagues, and his Ministry was 
sworn in on the day of the inauguration. 
The Cabinet was constituted as follows: 
Prime Minister and Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, the Right Honorable Ed- 
mund Barton; Attorney-General and 
Minister for Justice, Mr. A. Deakin; 
Minister for Home Affairs, Sir William 
J. Lyne; Treasurer, Sir George Turner; 
Minister for Trade and Customs, the 
Right.Honorable C. C. Kingston ; Minis- 
ter for Defense, Sir J. R. Dickson; Post- 
master-General, Sir John Forrest. With- 
in a few days Sir J. R. Dickson died of 
pneumonia, the event causing great re- 
gret, especially in Queensland where he 
was best known. His place in the Cabi- 
net was taken by the Hon. J. G. Drake, 
also a Queenslander, but a change was 
made in the portfolios, Mr. Drake tak- 
ing that of Postmaster-General, while Sir 
John Forrest became Minister for De- 
fense. A strong executive is highly 
desirable at the initiation of the new or- 
der of things, and Mr. Barton’s support- 
ers claim that he has allied with himself 
_@ group of men of proved capacity, who 


have had extensive official experience, 
and who resemble each other very closely 
in political complexion. All the States, 
except Tasmania, are represented, and 
with that exception the balance is fairly 
equal. 

From the titles of the portfolios of 
Ministers an idea may be gathered of the 
principal subjects with which the Federal 
Executive will have to deal prior to the 
assembling of Parliament, and in some 
measure of the changes that will be ef- 
fected in the public administration. 
When Australia became a “ Common- 
wealth ” its several “ Colonies ” ceased to 
bear that designation, and became 
“ States,” but they did not part with 
their autonomy or control over their 
own local affairs. Each of them will 
still have its own Governor appointed by 
the British crown, its Parliament and 
judicature. When the Commonwealth 
act was framed, instead of defining, and 
thereby both limiting and lowering, the 
powers of the States, the opposite course 
was taken and the subjects were specified 
that are to be dealt with by the Common- 
wealth. There is in some quarters a per- 
fectly natural agitation for the reduction 
of the number of State legislators and the 
diminution of the expenses of Govern- 
ment, but these are matters within the 
powers of the State Parliaments them- 
selves. The financial position of the 
States differs so widely both in respect of 
liabilities and of assets in the form of un- 
alienated land and railways and other 
public works, that any attempt to pool the 
whole on an equitable basis would have 
involved much difficulty and delay, while 
they could not be taken separately. Hence 
each State continues to be responsible for 
its own public indebtedness; to manage 
its railways, which in Australia are all 
State-owned ; can raise the revenue it re- 
quires as it pleases except through the 
custom house ; and may administer its un- 
alienated land and make its own land 
laws, retaining in all these matters its in- 
dependence and self-governing powers. 
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Accordingly, the departments immedi- 
ately transferred to the Commonwealth 
are those of Customs and Trade, Postal 
and Telegraphic, and Defense, in connec- 
tion with which the Ministers concerned 


have been actively engaged in visiting the 


respective States to understand their ex- 
act position. In the process there is so 
little dislocation or’ shock that it is scarce- 
ly visible in the ordinary currents of busi- 
ness, for each State department goes on 
as before, so far as the public perceives, 
with the same officials and the identical 
methods, tho there will be changes before 
long. Each State, for instance, has had 
its own tariff, and the duties continue to 
be collected on it as before, tho they differ 
materially in the several States, and there 
can be no alteration until the Common- 
wealth Parliament has adopted a new 
tariff for the whole, which it must do 
within two years. In the Post and Tele- 
graphs not only the permanent heads but 
the subordinate officials will be undis- 
turbed, and for some time the only out- 
ward token of the new order will be the 
letters A. C. on the postage stamps, giv- 
ing them a Federal currency. 

Further changes must take place when 
the Federal Parliament has adopted the 
necessary legislation, preparation for 
which in the meantime constitutes one of 
the most important functions of the Ex- 
ecutive. Perhaps the most anxious and 
busiest member of the Cabinet is Mr. 
Deakin, the Attorney-General, for on him 
devolves the duty of drafting the meas- 
ures that will have to be introduced. 
Among the most important of those that 
are well in hand are three machinery bills 
dealing specifically with the Customs, 
Post Office and Defense departments. Be- 
sides these are three others that rank as 
first-class: a Public Service bill, that will 
provide a reclassification system for the 
officers in the Federal service, an Inter- 
State Commission bill, and a Judiciary 
bill. 

The Federal Parliament is empowered 
by the Commonwealth Act to make laws 
with respect to trade and commerce, in- 
cluding navigation and shipping, and 
railways that are the property of any 
State, but it is expressly debarred from 
giving preference to any one State over 
another. Contiguous States are in some 
instances keen competitors for railway 
traffic by means of differential rates and 
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other devices: Rivalry of that kind will 
be inadmissible under a Commonwealth, 
but uniformity of rates is impracticable, 
at least until there is a common owner- 
ship and management of the lines, the 
conditions being so diverse in different 
localities. The Inter-State Commission 
is designed to give effect to the provision 
of the Constitution as to equality and 
freedom of trade throughout the Com- 
monwealth, by judging and deciding 
whether any railway rate involves pref- 
erence or discrimination, and many other 
questions. Its members are to be ap- 
pointed for seven years and will hold a 
responsible position, for they will have in 
large measure to control the whole of the 
railway systems so far as their freight 
rates are concerned and to harmonize the 
operation of their traffic, taking the finan- 
cial conditions, the developmental ob- 
jects and everything else into account. 

The Federal Judicature is to consist of 
a High Court, with a Chief Justice and 
at least two other Justices. The High 
Court will have original jurisdiction in 
certain cases, but its chief function will 
be that of a Court of Appeal. It. will be 
the final arbiter in interpreting the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth and of 
the States. It will hear and determine 
appeals from the Supreme Courts of the 
States, and in most cases its judgment 
will be final and conclusive. As the Com- 
monwealth bill passed the Australian Par- 
liaments it abolished altogether the right 
of appeal to the Privy Council unless ex- 
ternal interests are involved, but the Brit- 
ish Government objected to the proposed 
arrangement, and a compromise was 
agreed to after the sharpest conflict 
through which the measure had to pass. 
Appeals to the Privy Council will lie if 
the High Court certifies that the question 
is one concerning which leave to appeal 
should be granted. Tho power to estab- 
lish both the Inter-State Commission and 
the High Court is in the Constitution, 
the Parliament must exercise that power 
by legislation which the Federal Execu- 
tive will have to prepare. 

The Federal Parliament will consist of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
In the Senate the States will have an 
equality as to voting power, each of them 
having six members, elected by popular 
vote, so that the interests of the smaller 
States will be safeguarded. The mem- 
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bership of the House of Representatives 
is to be on a population basis arrived at 
in the following number: The number of 
the people of the Commonwealth is divid- 
ed by double the number of Senators, 
yielding a “ quota,” and the population of 
each State divided by the “ quota” gives 
the number of members. Should the “ re- 
mainder ” be more than half the “ quota ” 
another member is reckoned for it, but 
no State will have less than five members. 
The proportion allotted to each State in 
the first “House” under this arrange- 
ment is as follows: New South Wales, 26 
members; Victoria, 23; Queensland, 9; 
South Australia, 7; Western Australia, 
5; Tasmania, 5. It is obvious that should 
the two larger States join forces they can 
have things pretty much their own way, 
and also that if the chronic rivalry be- 
tween them be perpetuated the smaller 
States or a group of them may hold the 
balance of power. Out of the wide dif- 
ference in voting power some interesting 
—perhaps awkward—complications may 
possibly arise in the future. 

The respective chambers have co-ordi- 
nate legislative powers except as to 
money bills, which can only originate in 
the House of Representatives. The Sen- 
ate cannot increase any proposed taxation 
or amend a money bill, but it may sug- 
gest amendments or reject the measure 
entirely. Should the Senate reject a bill 
that has been passed a second time by the 
House after an interval of three months 
the Parliament may be dissolved; and if 
the disagreement continues after such 
dissolution, provision is made for a joint 
sitting, at which the decision of an abso- 
lute majority of the members of both 
chambers will be final. A double precau- 
tion is thus taken against deadlock—first 
by the possible dissolution, and second by 
the joint sitting. All bills must receive 
the Governor-General’s assent, but,except 
in. the case of measures which must be re- 
ferred to the home authorities, his veto 
power is scarcely more than nominal. 

The constitution of the Parliament is 
extremely liberal. No money or property 
qualification is required from either candi- 
dates for election or from electors for either 
house. Each State votes as a single con- 
stituency for Senators, but can be divided 
into separate electorates for members of 
the House of Representatives, and the 
electors for both chambers are the same 
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as- for the more numerous branch of the 
local legislature. Out of this considera- 
tion for State preferences some divergen- 
cies in practice have arisen. New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland and West- 
ern Australia are cut up into single mem- 
ber electorates, which will require modi- 
fying from time to time as the number of 
members alters. South Australia will 
vote at the first election as one district, 
and Tasmania will do the same, Tas- 
mania adopting, however, the propor- 
tional or “ Hare” system of voting with 
certain modifications. Throughout the 
Commonwealth the principle of one vo- 
ter one vote will prevail, and manhood 
suffrage is universal, but in South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia adult suf- 
frage is established, which will give the 
women in those States a political power 
and function that is denied to their sex 
in the others. This anomaly cannot con- 
tinue very long, and almost at once a uni- 
versal franchise will be adopted for the 
whole community on the basis of one 
adult one vote for both Houses. 

For the present the Parliament is to 
assemble in Melbourne, where, as I 
write, extensive preparations are being 
made for the opening of the first session 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cornwall and York. The splendor of 
the inaugural celebrations in Sydney has 
put Victorians on their mettle, and there 
is to be pomp and pageantry without end. 
Federal territory is to. be acquired in New 
South Wales and a capital—the Austra- 
lian Washington—established, at’ least 
100 miles from Sydney. The Legisla- 
ture of New South Wales has made ex- 
haustive inquiries as to the most suitable 
locality; but the ultimate decision will be 
with the Federal Parliament. Mean- 
while Melbourne is rejoicing that it will 
have the seat of legislation for several 
years, and is hoping to secure the seat of 
government also during that period. 

On the electoral campaign I do not 
feel inclined to say very much, partly be- 
cause of my being actively engaged in it, 
and partly also because it will be over be- 
fore these lines are read. Mr. Barton’s 
statement of ministerial policy is being 
strenuously attacked by Mr. G. H. Reid, 
who is generally regarded as leader of 
the opposition. The main subject of con- 
tention is the fiscal issue—protection 
versus free trade—which will be pro- 















jected into the first session of. Parliament ; 
but it is not so open a battle ground as 
may appear. A clause in the constitu- 
tion—commonly called the Braddon blot, 
after its author, Sir E. C. Braddon—re- 
quires the Commonwealth to return to the 
States three-fourths of the revenue it ob- 
tains from customs and excise. The pro- 
vision was inserted as a_ protection 
against wasteful expenditure by the Fed- 
eral authority, and to insure the con- 
tinued financial stability of the States. 
The States voted to have returned to 
them practically the whole of their cus- 
toms revenue, upon which they have de- 
pended in the past for the payment of in- 
terest on the public debt, and which will 
now be collected by the Commonwealth 
instead of as formerly. This necessity 
will compel the Commonwealth to raise at 
least as much income as is now being ob- 
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the tail-board of his van holding 
the rope as his driver whipped up 
the pair of horses down Kennington 
Road. He looked anxiously out at the 
open back of the van as tho eager for the 


M ASTER HEMMINGS stood on 


sight of some one; with his disengaged . 


hand he moved his peaked cap, in order 
to prove to himself that it was in working 
order and ready for the action of salute. 
A short girl on the pavement, whom he 
recognized as a distant relative, but not so 
distant, perhaps, as he sometimes wished, 
gave up dispute with a smaller girl for 
the possession of a hoop to which she had 
no legal claim and chased the pair-horse 
van to Master Hemmings’s great annoy- 
ance. 

“ Cheer, Albert!” she cried, breathless- 
ly 


“ Be off,” ordered Master Hemmings. 
“ How ye gettin’ on?” asked the has- 
tening girl. ‘When are they goin’ to 
make a porter of ye? You don’t grow 
fast enough.” 
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tained from these sources, plus the cost 
of the Federal establishment; and as 
there are more or less protective tariffs 
in all the States except New South Wales, 
to sweep them away in favor of free trade 
is a manifest impossibility, altho a reduc- 
tion of prohibitive duties to increase rev- 
enue may be approved. When the tariff 
question comes before the Federal Parlia- 
ment there will no doubt be energetic ef- 
forts on the one side to make the duties 
principally revenue-producing and on the 
other to utilize them for protecting local 
interests; but the financial requirements 
of the Commonwealth deprive the pres- 
ent basis of conflict of vital reality, and 
render the contest largely one of names. 
Revenue there must be, and no ideal free 
trade or protective tariff can give what is 
required. 
ApvgELAIDE, SoutH AUSTRALIA, 






“Are you going to leave off running 
after my van, or ain’t you?” asked Al- 
bert, bending forward threateningly. He 
glanced at the numbers on the shops and 
his irritation increased. 

“T s’spose I can foller it if I like.” 

“Whip be’ind, mate,” called Albert to 
his driver. The small girl, slackening 
her speed at this, dropped back with a 
shout of defiance cut short by danger 
from a bicycle which a lady was trying 
to ride. Albert Hemmings swung out 
on the rope without releasing his foot- 
hold on the tailboard as the van neared 
No. 589; he looked anxiously at the fruit- 
erer’s shop which bore this number, and 
on the instant snatched off his cap. 

“Stop ’ere, mate,” he cried. “I want 
some apples.” 

The driver obeyed, and as Albert 
jumped down with a practiced air and 
went across the pavement, refilled and 
lighted his pipe with a patient air. There 
were already two customers in the small 
shop, but for these Albert had no eyes; it 
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was the tall, generously-proportioned 
young woman near the fruit-piled counter 
who engaged all his admiration. 

“ I’ve tried exercise,” she was saying 
to the two lady clients who, having made 
their purchases and placed them in net 
bags, seemed to have no other business 
for the day of an urgent character. “ I’ve 
tried vinegar. I’ve tried those tablets 
they advertise. I’ve tried nearly every- 
thing, but nothing-don’t seem to make no 
difference. What do you think now I 
am round the waist?” 

“ Twenty-six,” guessed one of the la- 
dies. 

“ Twenty-seven,” hazarded the other. 

“ Twenty-eight,” she said, with mel- 
ancholy triumph, “ and when I was a girl 
of sixteen I was the slimmest of the 
slim.” 

It seemed to Albert that there was 
something like heterodoxy in all this 
talk. Surely when a young woman was 
so admirable the more there was of her 
the better. He coughed, and the young 
woman looked round. 

“Good morning,” he said, blushing. 
“ How are you this morning?” 

“ Mustn’t grumble,” she said. 
can we do for you?” 

This unseemly haste in arriving at es- 
sentials discouraged Albert. Hitherto, in 
the absence of customers, there had al- 
ways been friendly conversation before 
business matters were reached. 

“Want a penn’orth of your best ap- 
ples,” he said rather frigidly. ‘“ The 
best, mind. Three of yesterday’s didn’t 
turnout so satisfactory as I could have 
wished.” 

‘““T don’t make the apples,” she re- 
torted. 

“Tf you did,” he said, appeasingly, 
“they'd all be perfect, like yourself.” 

One of the women whispered some- 
thing to the other, and the other replied 
that it was all the doings of the Board 
School. The young lady of the shop 
seemed pleased, and she selected the 
small, hard apples with a critical air, re- 
jecting some and placing the chosen 
fruit in a brown bag, which had on it the 
words, “ Leah Abrahams.” 

“How’s bisness?” asked the boy. 

“Slack,” answered Miss Abrahams. 
“Saturdays and Sundays are the only 
days they’ve got any money in this neigh- 


“ What 
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borhood. If I'd a bit of capital I'd move 
along into the New Kent Road.” 

* T live near the New Kent Road.” 

* That,” she said, lightly, * of course, 
is another reason why I want to move 
there,” and winked at the two women. 

* When I’m a junior porter,” he said, 
flushing with delight, “ they'll pay me a 
matter of fourteen bob a week, besides 
what I pick up.” 

“I know,” said Miss Abrahams, hu- 
morously, “what'll be the first thing 
you'll pick up.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ A sweetheart,” said Miss Abrahams. 

The boy waited a moment as tho half 
inclined to burst out with an urgent re- 
mark, but the two women came forward 
to take a hand in the game of raillery, 
and, perceiving this, he lifted his cap 
again, and, turning, went out of the shop. 
His driver upbraided him lazily for his 
prolonged absence from the post of duty, 
but, bribed by one of the apples, drove on 
contentedly. 

Albert Hemmings, absorbed in rem- 
iniscence of the most satisfactory words 
of Miss Abrahams, did not touch his 
fruit, but gazed back thoughtfully at the 
shop, and allowed a boy on a grocer’s 
cycle to assist himself by holding on to 
the van without a word of reproof. Dur- 
ing his three sets of deliveries that day 
Albert gave himself joy by the thought 
of life with Mrs. Hemmings, née Abra- 
hams, at a fruit emporium in New Kent 
Road; he as inspector on his railway in 
braided uniform returning from work, 
and she as the alert business-like woman 
standing under a semi-circle of gas lights 
in white globes and waiting for him with 
a welcoming smile. Upon discovery that 
three cases had during the day been 
given up without signature, his mate, the 
driver, prophesied that Albert would no 
more become a junior porter than he'd 
learn to fly, a hopeless view which 
checked Albert’s gay aspirations and re- 
stored him to calm. He did not go out 
that evening to assist his companions in 
noisy demonstrations at quiet corners, 
but stayed indoors, to the great concern 
of his mother, who had hithertoupbraided 
him for not doing this. He had pur- 
chased a penny handbook called “ Eti- 
quette for Gentlemen,” and this absorbed 
his attention ; it hurt him to find that the 
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one rule of which he had obtained pos- 
session—that in regard to the lifting of 
his cap—was but one of the hundreds 
that had to be observed in dealings with 
the opposite sex. In walking with them, 
for instance, you had always to take par- 
ticular care to take the outside position ; 
riding with them in a carriage a man had 
to sit with his back to the horses; the 
penny book could scarce find words to 
express its contempt for those who ven- 
tured to interrupt a lady before she had 
quite finished speaking. The game of 
cards to be played when you called and 
found the young lady out was so con- 
fusing that it made his head ache; he 
passed on to the chapter headed “ Pro- 
posals of Marriage.” Here he was 
pained to find that the well-bred way of 
going to work was carefully to conceal 
your aspirations from the lady herself, 
but to go to her father and state the 
whole case frankly, but with respect. Al- 
bert had once seen old Mr. Abrahams, 
and he trembled to think of what might 
happen were he to ask that acute gentle- 
man to give him anything. Once, how- 
ever, the parent’s consent had been ob- 
tained, you were free to address your ap- 
plication to the young lady, which you 
did in an impassioned sentence, which oc- 
cupied nearly the whole of one page. At 
half-past ten his mother snatched the 
penny book from his hands and sent him 
to bed. 

At the station on the following morn- 
ing there was the making of history. A 
check book was reported missing from 
an aged portmanteau, delivered the pre- 
vious day by Albert’s cartman; the own- 
er of the portmanteau had thoughtfully 
left it unlocked, and had placed the 
check book on the very top of its con- 
tents, being apparently of a kind disposi- 
tion and anxious to avoid the giving of 
trouble. For the investigation of this 
Albert and his driver had to be interro- 
gated separately .by a magisterial chief 
clerk, who seemed anxious to convey the 
impression that in him was combined the 
judicial instincts of the law courts with 
the acumen of Scotland Yard; and Al- 
bert emerged from the examination with 
an uneasy feeling that he had only just 
escaped capital punishment. The van 
foreman reported to the chief clerk that 
he had searched high and low for the 
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nissing book ; it appeared, however, that 
in his anxiety to go to these extremes he 
had omitted to look in the van. Therein 
a corner Albert found it that morning as 
they drove out on their Surrey-side 
round. 

He was about to call to his driver the 
glad news of his discovery when he 
opened the oblong book; the first page 
was filled in for £200. Pay to self or 
bearer, said the check commandingly, the 
sum of £200. 

“T s’spose,” called his driver from the 
front of the van, “I s’spose you won't 
be ’appy unless you make your usual 
call.” 

“T’ll just look in, mate,” said Albert, 
in a low tone. He slipped the book in 
his jacket pocket. 

This time Miss Abrahams had no cus- 
tomers, and she was engaged in dusting 
the fruit with a feathered whisk. Rather 
tippantly, as Albert thought, she flicked 
his face with this as he entered. At the 
present moment this frivolity seemed 
singularly out of place, but he consoled 
himself with the thought that girls often 
sobered down after marriage. 

“You were talking yesterday,” he 
said, when his usual purchase had been 
effected, “ of a shop or establishment, or 
what not, in the New Kent Road.” 

“ Did I?” asked Miss Abrahams, open- 
ing her large, dark eyes wonderingly, 
“T’d forgot.” 

“ What,” stammered the boy, nervous- 
ly, and feeling at his jacket pocket, “ what 
might be the sum required fer—fer such 
a purpose, may I ask?” 

Miss Abrahams looked up at the ceil- 
ing of the shop and computed. 

“You couldn’t do anything worth do- 
ing,” she said, presently, after having 
wrestled with a mathematical problem, 
“ for less than fifty pounds.” 

“What could you do with two ’un- 
derd?” he asked, boldly. 

“You’re makin’ fun of me,” said Miss 
Abrahams. “I sha’n’t like you if you 
make fun of me.” 

“T’m speaking serious,” declared the 
boy. “I’m in a position to lend you a 
matter of two ’undred pounds.” 

“ Have you come into some money?” 

sc Yes.” 

Miss Abrahams looked at him search- 
ingly for a few moments, 
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“T shall have to ask father,” she said, 
“and see what he says. He’d turn round 
and nag me like anything if I went and 
put my foot into it. S’posing you call 
again this evening.” 

“ This evening’ll suit me.” 

“ Any time after eight. Perhaps you'll 
take a bit of supper.” 

The boy flushed red with gratifica- 
tion. Here was he about to become a 
member of the family; to have arrived 
within sight of this entrancing stage was 
well worth any slight infraction of his 
duty to employers. After all, “ finding’s 
keepings,” as the boys used to say at his 
Board School. People shouldn’t be so 
careless. He looked at the young 
woman’s large, white hands. 

“Who gave you that ring?” he de- 
manded, sharply. 

“ That?” said Miss Abrahams. “Oh, 
that was given me by a relative.” 

“ Only a rel’tive? ” 

“Only a relative. His name is Woolf.” 

“Proper place for him,” said the boy, 
satirically, “is in the Zoo. My name,” 
he added, with pride, “my name is Al- 
bert.” 

“We don’t get a chance of choosing 
our names for ourselves,” said the lady, 
“we have to put up with what’s given 
us. Look at me, for instance, I think the 
name of Abrahams is simply horrid.” 

“You can easy change it,” suggested 
the boy, shyly. 

“ You are a one for chaff,” she said. 

To Albert’s great annoyance it was at 
this encouraging moment that his cart- 
man, ever a slow, clumsy man, put his 
head inside the shop, and still rasped by 
the precise cross-examination at office, 
demanded whether Albert proposed to 
stay for the rest of the year. To this 
there could be but one answer. Albert 
shook hands with Miss Abrahams, and 
flattered himself that he detected some- 

-thing like affection in her strong grasp. 
She said that she should be thinking over 
what he had said the whole of the day, 
and that he was not to be a minute later 
than eight. His cartman, on resuming 
his high seat behind the pair of horses, 
shouted some badinage over his shoulder 
to the boy intended to give annoyance. 
But it only gave to him satisfaction and 
the precious feeling that he had become 
as important as any full-grown man. 

That evening romance took his arm as 
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he hurried head down along Kennington 
Road; romance lighted the street; ro- 
mance made the wind and the rain at- 
tractive. He arrived at the closed shop 
in rather a damp condition, with the wet 
streaming from the cricketing cap which 
he had substituted for the official head 
covering as being more suitable for a pri- 
vate call. He rapped at the shop door, 
and for a time no reply came; the tears 
were coming near to his eyes when he 
heard a shuffling within and the door was 
unbolted. 

“Go off,” said Miss Abrahams’s 
father. 

“ But I’ve called——” Wisey 

“ Just what I complain of. It’s early 
closin’ evenin’, and I don’t open my shops 
for a prince of royal bloods.” 

“ But I’m not a prince of royal blood,” 
urged Albert, fervently. “I’ve called to 
see Miss Abrahams about a loan of two 
’underd pounds.” 

“ My dear old fellow,” said Mr. Abra- 
hams, effusively, “ come in, come in, come 
in. Don’t stand out there in the rains. 
You'll get yourself wet already. I 
thought you was joost an ordinary man. 
Why don’t you garry umbrellas?” went 
on Mr. Abrahams with a fatherly air of 
concern. “I sell you nice timbrella at 
my oder shop for t’ree shillings and 
elevenpence. . Better as new.” 

“Ts she in?” 

“My daughter in? She is upstairs 
making supper. Wipe your boots on the 
mat and follow me. Follow the olt man,” 
said Mr. Abrahams, with a sudden burst 
of joviality, “and you can’t go wrong.” 

If Miss Abrahams had appeared pleas- 
ant to look upon by daytime in the shup 
below she this evening to the partial eyes 
of Albert looked stouter and more en- 
trancing than ever. The importance of 
the occasion had encouraged her to put 
on the costume she wore when her cou- 
sin in Covent Garden Market obtained or- 
ders for the play, on which occasions 
Miss Abrahams could bear herself in the 
upper circle with the best of them, throw- 
ing now and again a look of pained sur- 
prise at the gallery, and saying bitter 
things about those below her in the pit. 
She wore jewelry, too, this evening, and 
on her wrist a watch, and as she fried 
sausages at the fire she looked a very ele- 

t young woman, indeed. 
“T thought you were going to be late,” 
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sl:e said, teresting mers “What a 
night, too, isn’t it! ou’d better change 
your boots, and put on a pair of father’s 
slippers and have a good dry at the fire.” 

“Tam a Jew,” said her father, as he se- 
lected the oldest pair, “but I’m not a 
bigoted Jew. If my friends like sausages 
they have them to eat. Besides they are 
cheap.” 

“You'll have to take us as you find us,” 
said Miss Abrahams, apologetically, as 
she brought the excited frying pan to the 
white clothed table. “Father and me 
live very quiet. I’m housekeeper.” 

“ He'll have to do without you some 
day,” said the boy with his mouth full. 
Mr. Abrahams had to put down his 
knife and fork to laugh exhaustedly at 
this. 

“Now,” said Miss Abrahams, with a 
winning air of reproof, “ don’t you be- 
gin your nonsense. As a matter of fact 
I s’pose it won’t be long before we have 
to eat some of your wedding cake. Has 
Miss Right come along yet?” 

“‘ She’s on her way,” he replied, eating 
stolidly. 

“Thought as much,” she said, acutely. 

“ T have no objections,” said her father, 
impressively, “ to early marriages if there 
is plenty of money about. It is all an af- 
fair of L. S. D. If a young man has 
plenty of money, I say, ‘ Bless you.’ If 
he has no money, I say, ‘ My fellow, 
don’t you go darkening my doorways.” 

It seemed to Albert Hemmings that 
this was a strictly correct attitude for a 
father to adopt, and he nodded emphatic 
approval. Mr. Abrahams, after some 
thought, offered to fetch for him half a 
glass of beer, but Albert declined this, 
and Mr. Abrahams did not insist. 

“Money,” said the father, “ is the great 
want of the age. If I had at these mo- 
ments, say, £200, I could——” 

“Let’s finish supper first,” suggested 
his daughter. “ Albert, don’t be spar- 
ing with the butter.” 

The boy had never enjoyed a meal so 
thoroughly. It was good to be treated 
as a grown-up guest; it was better to be 
so near this adorable young person and 
to see her beaming upon him whenever 
he succeeded in catching her eye. Any 
slight anxiety that he might have had in 
regard to the check book was swept away 
by this. 

* And now,” said the father, drawing 


the chairs nearer to the fire, “ joking 
apart, let us all sit ourselves in a friendly 
way and talk business. I always say 
there is time for merriness and time for 
seriousness. Havea ceegar, my boy?” 

“ No, thanks,” said Albert, “ I’m quite 
comfortable as I am.” 

“Tf you won't, you won't,” remarked 
Mr. Abrahams, with cheerful resigna- 
tion. “They cost money. It would be 
pounds in my pockets if I had never 
learned to smoke. I can’t smoke your 
cheap ceegars; nothing less than seven 
for a shilling suits me.” 

“ How is business?” asked the boy, 
with a manly air. “ How do you find 
everything in general?” 

“ There is grade want of cabital,” said 
Mr. Abrahams, solemnly. “ I have three 
places to keep going, and it takes me all 
my time. What was your occupation?” 

“T hold,” said Albert, “a position in a 
railway company. It’s not good at pres- 
ent, but I’ve got very good prospects, and 
I get a pass once a year to the seaside.” 

“ For two?” asked Miss Abrahams. 

“ Rather,” he said. 

“And,” went on the old gentleman 
very pleasantly, “ if it is not a rude ques- 
tion, how much precisely do you receive 
per annum?” 

“T don’t know that I’ve ever reckoned 
it out per annum. Per week it’s eight 
bob,” he said, boldly, “eight wee bob 
and a bit extra for overtime. That bit 
extra,” here he looked at Miss Abra- 
hams, “that bit extra mother lets me 


“But this two ‘underd,” explained 
Miss Abrahams, “has been left to you, 
hasn’t it?” 

“You can put it that way,” said the 
boy, with reserve. 

“What I say is these,” declared Mr. 
Abrahams, walking up and down the 
room and speaking as one who defied the 
argument of all the world, “it shows 
great business capacity on your part, my 
good jap, to invest these moneys in so 
wise and gautious a manner. Some fool- 
ish persons go and put their savings in 
the post office.” 

“Not good enough,” said the boy. 

“ The very words I was about to make 
use of,” said the old gentleman, with 
ecstasy. “Others they go and put it all 
in mad, mad schemes.” ° 

“Too risky,” remarked Albert, 
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“ Right again,” said Mr. Abrahams, 
stopping to pat him on the back approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ What you do are these. You 
first of all find honest man. That’s the 
first thing you do. Honest man strug- 
gling to keep roof over his heads andover 
his daughter’s heads. You think it over, 
you talk to your parents——” 

“Well, as a matter of fact-——’ 

“ And,” he went on hastily, “ you 
come at last to-wise decision. Then you 
proceed very naturally to call upon this 
honest man. You say I have two hun- 
dred pounds. How much per cent. will 
I give you for him, eh?” 

* As to that,” said the boy to Miss 
Abrahams, “I’d rather act as friend to 
friend, and——” 

“No, no, no!” said the father, em- 
phatically. “Friendship is one thing 
and business is another. Never mix 
them, my dear friend. We are now talk- 
ing business. I make answer to your 
question as follows: ‘ Four per cent., I 
say.’ ” 

‘More than that, father.” 

“ Four and a half per cent., I mean.” 

“Can’t you,” asked the boy, anxious 
to act well the part of a man of business, 
“can’t you spring a bit on that? ” 

“Tf I give you five per cent.,” de- 
clared Mr. Abrahams, pathetically, “I 
rob myself. I rob my daughter.” 

“Then make it four and a ’alf,” said 
Albert. 

“ Your hand upon it,” cried Mr. Abra- 
hams, rapturously. They shook hands, 
and Albert also shook hands—to make 
the agreement doubly secure—with Miss 
Abrahams. “Remains only one small 
item. When is it possible to see the 
money? Iam a blunt man of business,” 
he explained, “ and I speak what is in my 
head. When is it possible to see the 
money?” 

“Now,” said the boy, red-faced with 
excitement, “‘ this very minute.” 

“Good,” exclaimed Mr. Abrahams. 
“Leah, my love, clear the table.” 

This done, the three seated themselves, 
and Albert, large with importance, took 
from the inside pocket of his short 
jacket the check book. Tearing the first 
slip at the perforation he threw it across 
to Mr. Abrahams, 


’ 
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“What you call this?” said the old 
gentleman. “ Leah, my glasses.” 

“ A check for two ’underd pound.” 

“ But—but it is not signed.” 

“It’s got no signature to it,” corrob- 
orated Miss Abrahams. 

“Does that,” stammered the boy, 
nervously, “does that make any differ- 
ence?” 

“ Difference,” roared Miss Abrahams. 
“ My fine fellow, do you think you are 
making funs of us.” 

“No,” declared the boy, honestly. 

“ You come here,” went on the old gen- 
tleman, “and you eat our supper, and 
you take up our time, and now: 

“ But do you mean—do you mean to 
say that check ain’t no use at all?” 

For answer Mr. Abrahams tore the 
slip in several pieces and threw them over 
the boy. Albert found his cricketing cap 
and made his way abashed toward the 
door. 

“Come back,” screamed Mr. Abra- 
hams, “don’t you go off with my best 
slippers already, you——” 

** Father! ” 

The boy took off the slippers awk- 
wardly and put on his damp boots. Then 
with a sob he opened the door and ran 
downstairs. In the shop he had to wait 
because it was dark there. Overhead he 
could hear the indignant voice of Mr. 
Abrahams. 

“T’m bringing a light, little boy,” said 
Miss Abrahams, appearing with a candle. 
“Don’t cry like that.” 

“ How—how am I to cry then?” 

“Where did you get that check book 
from?” Albert between his tears ex- 
plained. “ You'll take it back this even- 
ing,” she said, in a motherly way, “and 
give it up to your people.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“T wonder,” she said, as she unlocked 
the shop door, “ I wonder what made you 
do it?” 

“ Because I—because I wanted to 
marry you.” She stopped a laugh, and, 
stooping, kissed his forehead. 

“Some day you'll grow up and get 
married. But,” she added, in a whisper, 
“you will choose a better girl than me.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





The Improvement of Protestant Church-Service. 
By the Rev. William Henry Sheran, 


Proressor OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ST. Paut’s THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE INDEPENDENT offers to 
Protestant writers an opportunity 
for publishing some valuable 

criticism of the Catholic Church. Amer- 
ican Catholics who read THE INDEPEND- 
ENT have the advantage of seeing their 
ways and methods freely discussed from 
a Protestant point of view. What if a 
Catholic were to offer in the pages of the 
same journal some useful suggestions to 
Protestant church workers! Would 
such criticism be welcome or find publi- 
cation if written in the same candid style? 

From a Catholic point of view the re- 
ligious service in Protestant churches 
needs improvement. This service could 
be improved in four important partic- 
ulars without disturbing doctrine or doc- 
trinal traditions. The changes about to 
be suggested will require no upsetting of 
dogma or revision of creed ; for they per- 
tain solely to church music, the style and 
matter of preaching, the conduct of wor- 
shipers in church, the interior decoration 
of the churches. 

First of all, the Hymn Book. This 
needs a thorough reformation. Fully 
thirty per cent. of the hymns included in 
the average Protestant Hymn Book could 
be omitted without loss; for they reveal 
little poetical insight and less spiritual 
inspiration. And, then, the music, so 
often of a high order in Protestant 
churches, is beginning to be debased by 
the airs of the opera; the theater cannot 
supply a fitting ideal for either singers or 
preachers in the House of God. It is no 
answer to say that some Catholic choirs 
are falling into the same error. The 
point is to admit the mistake. 

The style and matter of preaching 
could be greatly improved in many Prot- 
estant churches. . The Sunday sermon in 
many churches needs to be born again of 
the Spirit of the Gospel. The devil of 
sensationalism should be exorcised from 
every Protestant pulpit. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is what every devout Chris- 
tian expects to hear in church, not the 
latest political, social or literary fad. The 
Gospel alone, as preached by a Moody or 
a Spurgeon—the Word of God unaccom- 
panied by any pyrotechnics—is the high- 


est ideal for any Christian preacher, and 
is sufficiently attractive for all who are 
Christian in fact as well as in name. 
Christ commissioned his ministers to 
preach the Gospel, not politics or war or 
literature; and . congregations every- 
where ask for that spiritual bread; they 
should not receive a stone. The sermon 
should deal with the Gospel: in Catholic 
churches it always deals with the Gospel 
of the Sunday. 

The conduct of worshipers in Protes- 
tant churches might be improved. There 
is too much talk and laughter. Why not 
observe a reverential silence? It is true 
that Protestants do not believe in the 
Real Presence; but they do believe that 
while attending divine service they are in 
the House of God. The writer once at- 
tended a Protestant church in Philadel- 
phia, occupied an ordinary pew, and was 
immediately the cynosure of a hundred 
eyes, mostly feminine. Prayer and rec- 


ollection and a sense of reverence ought 


to keep the tongue quiet, and the eye at 
home in any church. Catholics examine 
their consciences on this point—their be- 
havior in church and in the presence of 
God. Protestants could do likewise and 
improve their church service. 

Finally, the interior decoration of Prot- 
estant churches is not what it ought to be. 
A commercial house contains the symbols 
of Trade; a court house the symbols of 
Law; the House of God should contain 
the symbols of Religion; and these sym- 
bols should be so numerous and promi- 
nent as to give to the building a religious 
air or atmosphere. The arts that appeal 
to the eye—painting and sculpture—are 
not the exclusive adjunct or possession 
of Catholicism. The vital truths of 
Christianity could, by means of these 
arts, be concretely represented without 
giving offense to the members of any re- 
ligious denomination; and reverence for 
God’s House and devotion to his work 
would be materially enhanced by allow- 
ing the eyes of the congregation to rest 
upon the memorials of Christ’s mission 
in the world. As stylish gowns or hats 
give an air of respectability to a congre- 
gation, so pictures of the Holy Land or 
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of Christ’s life upon earth would give a 
religious air to any building called a 
church. While the writer was a student 
in the University of Chicago he was sur- 
prised to see in the University Chapel, 
just above the pulpit, a lize-size picture, 
not of Christ nor any of his Apostles, but 
of John D. Rockefeller! If it be fitting 


and proper to keep the Founder of the 
University before the eyes of the pupils, 
would it not be equally proper to keep the 
Founder of Christianity before the eyes 
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of his worshipers in buildings dedicated 
to his service? 

A word in conclusion. Church criti- 
cism, when prompted by. the purest mo- 
tive, has for.its purpose the spiritual 
benefit of those who worship God. It is 
not difficult for candid minds to see that 
if the changes indicated above were made 
many Christians now worshiping in non- 
Catholic churches would have far less 
difficulty in faithfully following their 
Lord. 


Saint Paut, MINNESOTA. 


Henry Timrod. 


By Henry Austin. 


[Read at the unveiling of the bust of Timrod, May rst, Charleston, S.C.] 


Leaving her loved, Olympian hill, 
The Goddess of the rhythmic tongue 
Visits her chosen still. 


F OREVER fair, forever young, 


Not with a loud, tempestuous rush, 

Or sudden flash of golden wings 

Descends the highest Muse: a hush 
Of balmy calm she brings. 


Mysterious as a spectral ship 
Emerging from a spectral mist, 
She comes with fresh, with floral, lip, 
By winds auroral kissed. 


To him She came—that dreamy boy, 
Knight-errant through the vernal camps, 
Where jasmines, in their virgin joy : 
Relume perfuméd “ lamps.” 


On him She smiled in many a glen, 
By many a wild and weird lagoon, 
Where erst the songs of Marion’s men 

Rang to the midnight moon. 


She gave him of her grace antique 
Of deeds divine, divinely sung; 
She thrilled him with the surge of Greek 
And Rome’s majestic tongue. 


Deeply he felt that ancient grace, 
That power, which bade the song outroll, 
. The song of Helen’s fatal face 
And Hector’s patriot soul. 


So deeply—that in after days 

To his own Troy, beleaguered long, 
Serene amid the battle’s blaze 
He sang a clarion song. 


His Troy went down; but o’er the hush 
Of the spent storm of blood and tears, 
Sweeter than lilt of lark or thrush 
. Up the resounding years, 


His lyric music echoing flows, 
Each vital note as crystal-clear 
As dew of Morn upon the rose, 
Or Pity’s perfect tear. 


O Poesy, so quick to thrill 
And soften e’en a foeman’s breast, 
No compass bounds thy scope arid skill— 
No South, North, East or West. 


The whole world trembles to thy charms; 
Is chastened by thy mystic spell; 
Art rose a victor over arms 
When Hermes ‘strung the shell. 


Measured by outward shows alone, 
How sad our Poet’s life would seem 
O’ershadowed by a Cause o’erthrown— 

The chaos of a dream. 


How marked for grief and set apart! 
Nay, whensoe’er the Muse is kind, 
She makes a hey-day of the heart— 
A May-day of the mind. 


Music is aye its own reward, 
Its own rich recompense is Rhyme; 
_ Bright, when the splendor of the sword 
Rusts in the sheath of Time. 


Thus, now that Carolina calls 
No longer on her soldier sons, 
And Peace, with sweet oblivion, falls 
Upon the “ festal guns,” 


The lyrist of her valiant past, 
The limner of her radiant land, 
Receives his monument, at last, 

From Carolina’s hand. 


| Cranrorp, N. J, 
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Love Letters Again * 


WHEN Bismarck began his forty years’ 
romance in these letters to Fraulein von 
Puttkamer, he was already thirty-two, 
the hero of twenty-eight duels, a rather 
homely young man with a scar across his 
left cheek, and was living like a coun- 
try squire on his estate at Schénhausen, 
“ manfully and fixedly determined to seek 
peace with every man, and holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord,” ac- 
cording to his own statement to Herr von 
Puttkamer, when he asked Johanna’s 
hand in marriage. 

The author of a volume of love letters 
is always his own hero; but the lover’s 
instinct in Bismarck was not so highly 
developed as in Hugo. No passion that 
tends to softness and ease can take entire 
possession of a man who must have been 
born with a helmet on his head. Besides 
he was already too old to assume the vir- 
_ tuous airs of a gosling lover. Virtue 
was a term he had outgrown at G6ottin- 
gen. And even love was to be only a little 
wax taper shining bravely from far Rein- 
feld and later from Schonhausen at him 
through all the drum beating years of his 
victorious life. Thus, these letters have, 
aside from their historical interest, an in- 
tellectual virility probably never before 
equaled in compositions of this nature. 

Johanna was often a very tearstained 
young woman, given to melancholy fore- 
bodings ; and Bismarck begins by rejoic- 
ing in all her feminine weaknesses. Her 
tears were a relief to his own magnificnt 
hardness. He perceived in her innocent 
nature the beauty of every emotion that 
he had not in his own—the rarest quality 
a man can show to a woman. It is the 
only basis upon which she can compete 
for his affections. And in the long 
stretch of his glorious career Bismarck 
never outgrew his admiration for those 
delicate instincts which made Johanna so 
precisely the opposite of himself. But 
even as a lover he despised mere rhetoric. 
He frequently wrote to her upon the 
gravest subjects with the same masculine 
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terseness he would have employed in a 
speech before an assembly ; and when she 
did not comprehend, he evidently discov- 
ered, not that she was dense, but that she 
belonged to a different order of intelli- 
gences from his own. 

Primarily Bismarck was to become the 
unifier of the German Empire. His be- 
ing Johanna’s husband was a fact belong- 
ing to the natural order, like the mating 
of an eagle. And it was a fact which he 
never allowed to disconcert his plans. But 
one thing perhaps more than any other 
indicates the nature and depth of his af- 
fection for his wife. He desired earnest- 
ly that she should believe in his goodness 
and integrity of life and purpose—a mat- 
ter upon which he was impudently indif- 
ferent when it came to the opinions of the 
sovereigns of the earth. And in order 
that she might see some terrible political 
measure from his standpoint, he would 
sometimes approach the little pedestal 
upon which she stood and warily turn it 
till she could see through his glass how 
at a pinch evil might serve a righteous 
purpose. He took a priest’s care of her 
misgivings in such cases, and banished 
them with a lover’s cunning. 

As these letters reveal him politically, 
Bismarck could not have been taken up 
with personal ambitions, but is rather a 
man determined to accomplish the destiny 
of a whole nation. He hurries from one 
vast event to another with the magnificent 
simplicity of one intervening sentence. 
Referring to the battle of Sedan, he 
writes briefly as if he had just harrowed 
afield. “ These two days lost France one 
hundred thousand men and an impera- 
tor,” he concludes mercilessly. The egg 
out of which the King “ hoped to hatch 
a minister,” hatched some one far more 
significant. Bismarck was the “ rein- 
carnation of the medieval spirit.” A man, 
who, having conceived a plan of govern- 
ment, could conscientiously shed half the 
blood in Europe if necessary to carry for- 
ward his purpose. His faith was in the 
terrible God of battles, “ who drops from 
his hand the iron dice of destiny,” and he 
never ceased to pray. 
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During this correspondence, which 
continues through more than forty years, 
he writes from first to last with the vigor 
and good temper of a young man. To- 
ward the end, however, there is a return 
of that interest which he had as an “ hon- 
est junker” at Schdnhausen in the soil 
and natural resources of his country. 
Apparently up to this time natural scen- 
ery had made no very vivid impression 
upon his imagination. But now he be- 
gins to write joyously of the fields and 
harvests, and to send his “ dear heart ” 
descriptions of landscape views written 
out with the delicate precision of a young 
man in love. 

Whoever reads these letters will be bet- 
ter able to comprehend how the man of 
intelligence and force with an individual 
purpose of his own can also become the 
wisest and best of husbands. 


Js 
A Life of Zwingli.* 


HULpDREICH, or, as we have generally 
Englished the name from its Latin 
equivalent, Ulrich, Zwingli was the most 
modern-minded man of the great conti- 
nental Reformers, and he was so in vir- 
tue of his early interest in Humanism 
and the Humanistic culture which lies at 
the basis of modern life. Professor 
Jackson writes to the point when he says 
in his Preface, “that if the four great 
continental Reformers—Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Zwingli and Calvin—should 
appear to-day, the one among them who 
would have to do least to adapt himself 
to our modern ways of thought, and the 
man who would soonest gather an en- 
thusiastic following, would be Huldreich 
Zwingli, the Reformer of German Switz- 
erland.” 

In the direct comparison with Luther 
and Calvin as a man of genius and orig- 
inal mental force Professor Jackson as- 
signs him, rightly enough, only a second 
place, tho he might have added that, in 
the balance of his faculties and in that 
power of understanding which carries a 
man further with less knowledge, he ex- 
celled them both. It is not, however, in 
this line of comparative power or great- 
ness that we get at what is most dis- 





* HuLpreIcu ZwinGui, THE REFORMER OF GERMAN SwiIt- 
ZERLAND, 1484-1531. By Samuel Macauley Jackson, Pro- 
Lessor of Church History, New York University, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York. $2.00 
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tinctive in the Swiss Reformer, or that 
we are invited to study him and his life 
in this volume. The distinctive light in 
which he appears as compared with the 
men of his time, and which is the charm 
and power of the life as presented to us, is 
that of the modern-minded man among 
the Reformers. This appears in the Hu- 
manistic sympathies which drew him xo 
Erasmus, who, as Zwingli repeatedly 
said, was of the greatest service in guid- 
ing and inspiring the development of his 
mind. It comes out again in the dis- 
tinctly modern spirit which impelled him 
to the sphere of action to carry out God’s 
will on earth, rather than to that inward 
sphere of spiritual life, speculation and 
conflict in which Luther lingered. Lu- 
ther was far from satisfied with his doc- 
trine of original sin, which, to the Swiss 
Reformer, appeared more in the light of 
a moral disease than of responsible guilt 
—a term which he was disposed to re- 
serve for actual personal transgression, 
like some of the advanced lights of mod- 
ern theology. Another example of the 
same characteristic was his assertion that 
children dying in infancy are saved 
whether baptized or not and irrespective 
of the gracious conditions of the parents. * 
It was characteristic also of his view of 
Christian grace as operating broadly 
through the world, unlimited by the 
church membership or relation, that he 
believed, much to Luther’s distress, in 
the salvation of virtuous heathen, such 
as Socrates, Plato and Numa. From the 
same root came his fatal difference with 
Luther on the Lord’s Supper, a differ- 
ence as to which the thought and senti- 
ment of Protestantism long ago moved 
away from Luther in the direction of 
Zwingli’s more spiritual conception. 

By a careful division of labor among 
three authors this volume has been made 
to cover the broad field required to make 
the work adequate to the importance and 
varied interest of the subject. The his- 
torical survey of Switzerland before the 
Reformation and the situation at its out- 
break is done by Prof. John Martin Vin- 
cent, of Johns Hopkins, and well done. 
Prof. Frank Hugh Foster, of the Uni- 
versity of California, contributes a chap- 
ter on Zwingli’s Theology. This divi- 
sion of work leaves Professor Jackson 
free to devote himself to the delightful 
task of writing the simple biography of 
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one of the most brilliant, most interest- 
ing, broad-minded and big-hearted Re- 
formers. The work is done largely on 
the basis of Zwingli’s correspondence, in 
a detailed manner, varied with incident, 
and with a candor which is sometimes 
almost needlessly frank, as, for example, 
in the bold truthfulness of the account 
of his relations to Anna Meyer, whom he 
afterward married. The book is clear, 
compact and scientific; nothing seems to 
be omitted. The sources are not only in- 
dicated systematically in the Appendix, 
but from page to page in the current 
notes, which are too full, rich and per- 
tinent to be neglected. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the fact that outside 
of Schaff’s seventh volume of Church 
History on the Swiss Reformation we 
have no up-to-date life of Zwingli in 
English. 


a 


The Triumph of American 
Engineering.* 


WE have an interesting reprint of ar- 
ticles which appeared in the London 
Times not quite a year ago, written by 
an English engineer who came to this 
country in 1899 (not for the first time) 
to investigate industrial conditions on be- 
half of that journal. He found here that 
iron ore travels a long way to be smelted ; 
yet in the Pittsburg district the output 
from each blast furnace far exceeds that 
at home. This he accounts for by the 
greater richness of the ore and by the 
American practice of driving the fur- 
naces fiercely and continuously ; the fur- 
nace is not considered, for the idea is that 
“a lining is good for so much pig and the 
sooner it makes it the better.” 

The loneliness at the Duquesne works, 
because the human element is so much 
replaced by the mechanical, impressed 
him greatly, nor was that case excep- 
tional. He finds ore mechanically 
dumped into furnaces, a charge of 70 
tons of molten steel mechanically 
“ poured out as one would pour a cup of 
tea,” and even the furnace doors mechan- 
ically opened and closed. Punching ma- 





* AMERICAN ENGINEERING Competition. A series of 
articles resulting from an investigation made by The 
Times, London. New York and London: arper 
& Brothers, $r,00. 
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chines make ten holes at once in heavy 
plates, and space them as desired, and bi- 
cycle hubs are “ produced by shutting a 
machine and a bar of round steel in a 
room by themselves.” He finds every- 
where automatic machinery which needs 
only to be started, stopped, and, at in- 
tervals, fed; interchangeability of parts, 
costly gauges used in the making of sim- 
ple articles, ingenious devices of special 
sorts, arrangements for production on a 
vast scale, and an wunstinted outlay for 
any plant that will ultimately reduce the 
cost of output. The purchase of Ameri- 
can locomotives by the Midland, mainly 
because more rapid work can be had here, 
caused him to visit the Baldwin works, 
where he found that a “hurry order” 
for nine engines was filled in two weeks, 
in a busy time which found no special 
material in stock. The Atbara (Africa) 
bridge, made and delivered in a time 
which English concerns declared impos- 
sible, caused a visit to the Pencoyd 
works, where he found the affair not 
counted very extraordinary; he also 
found the works so laid out that raw iron 
enters at one end and emerges at the 
other as finished bridges. 

Unlike the Englishman, the American 
has neither regard nor toleration for any- 
thing old if something better can be 
found; results on the largest and swift- 
est scale are his object, and he is entirely 
ready to adapt the article to the place and 
the customer. At a bridge works in 
Berlin, Conn., to which the investigator 
made a visit to find out how it is eco-. 
notnically possible that an iron foundry 
should go from that place to Berlin in 
Prussia, he found the explanation to be 
adaptation and _ specializing. Large 
works all keep special classes of design- 
ers in several lines; if an equipment for 
some particular purpose is wanted, they 
have the men to devise it. The energy 
of Americans in causing business to 
make business impressed him. For in- 
stance, if an architect says he cannot sub- 
stitute steel for wood the steelmaker 
neither berates him nor sits down to be- 
wail, but sends an expert to show him 
how it can be done, and that ends it. The 
Englishman, too, often refuses to adapt, 
and therefore really to design; his work 
is correct but not fitting—not designs, 
only copies of former practice. This is 
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“a way of ours upon which we rather 
pride ourselves, but the qualities which 
held Ladysmith are not all that areneeded 
for commercial success.” 

The Times seems to have been moved 
to this investigation by the two instances 
above mentioned of the taking away of 
notably important, contracts by American 
concerns. Pride was hurt, conservatism 
was somewhat startled, and a suspicion 
was left that it ought to be startled still 
more. For this reason an expedition 
was sent to find out what is the matter 
with industrial England, and this was 
clearly good journalism. The name of 
the man is not given, but we may assume 
his competency, and also that he is suffi- 
ciently an Englishman to prevent his will- 
ingly making a report unpalatable at 
home. Such, however, it certainly is. 
He thinks England’s anxiety should look 
toward the United States, rather than 
Germany, because productive capacity in 
America will inevitably outrun absorptive 
capacity, and as soon as demand slackens 
here the struggle for other markets will 
begin sharply. 

His work is not comprehensive and 
not exhaustive; it is selective rather—the 
warning cry of a scout, not the report of 
a thorough investigator. He frankly ad- 
mits this. He was not interested in 
averages ; he went to discover the sources 
and degree of England’s danger, and so 
he sought only the best... His thin and 
full-packed little volume is pleasant 
American reading; but he painted our 
best side—which was his concern—and 
omitted the worse, which should be ours. 
Not all American ways are good and pro- 
gressive, and if the Englishman is men- 
aced by complacent obstinacy the Ameri- 
can is liable to the delusion that he holds 
a patent from the Almighty. Certainly 
we are becoming a nation, and are strain- 
ing upon our old bands of narrowness; 
but we, too, have our menaces. An out- 
grown trade doctrine must inevitably 
yield ; but the trades-union, which the in- 
vestigator thinks less hindering here than 
in England, is as threatening as ever, and 
is probably our most serious industrial 
problem. In the changes in the old or- 
der of things we may find-the old fierce 
struggle which has beset England trans- 
ferred to us, and it behooves us to be on 
our guard against its dangers, 
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TExtT-KRITIK DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS. 
By Caspar René Gregory. (Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs’sche . Buchhandlung. 
Volume I. Price, about $2.50.) To 
what extent the new treatise by Professor 
Gregory of the Textual or Lower Criti- 
cism of the New Testament, which prom- 
ises to be the classical exposition of-this 
science, fills an actual desideratum in in- 
ternational theological literature, only 
becomes apparent as the student works 
his way through the rich storehouse of 
facts and discussions here offered to him. 
Textual Criticism of the New. Testament 
is one of the oldest of the biblical sciences, 
and its problems vexed and perplexed 
scholars long before the modern type of 
Higher Criticism, especially of the Old 
Testament, troubled the Church; yet of 
scientific investigations of this description 
there have been very few, and certainly 
not one that covered the territory which 
this work traverses. The practical 
phases of this science, as it appeared in 
the text revisions of Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Westcott-Hort, Weiss, and others, 
and not the theoretical, have been in the 
forefront of discussion, even in the Bur- 
gon and other controversies. Perhaps 
it was the danger of the undertaking that 
prevented even the leading Savants in 
this line from undertaking the scientific 
formulation of the study, as the ma- 
terial required for this purpose was not 
at the command of many, or, indeed, of 
any. The manuscripts and other sources 
of New Testament textual criticism are 
so widely scattered through Orient and 
Occident that but few had a personal 
knowledge of even a working amount of 
the data and details. This difficulty has 
been removed in the case of Professor 
Gregory, who has himself the widest 
personal acquaintance of these sources 
that any man ever had, including even 
Tischendorf. As appears from the no- 
tices added to the description of the man- 
uscripts, he has for about two decades 
been examining the libraries of Europe 
and America, of the West and of the 
East, and has accordingly been able to 
bring more original and new facts to- 
gether than was possible at any time be- 
fore. The bulk of this first volume con- 
sists in this collection of materials, which 
is given in an overwhelming abundance. 
Of Greek manuscripts alone there are 
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three thousand extant, and of the most 
of these longer or shorter notices are 
given here. Not all the materials, how- 
ever, could be crowded into these pages, 
and accordingly the first volume deals 
only with the most important of these— 
namely, the manuscripts proper and the 
Greek Liturgical Books, Dictionaries, 
etc. In the second and concluding vol- 
ume the rest of the data will be given, 
and the formal discussion of the prin- 
ciples of textual criticism with the lessons 
that the rich materials furnish. 


The Letters and Inscriptions of Ham- 
murabi, King of Babylon, about B. C. 
2200. To which are added a series of 
letters of other kings of the First Dy- 
nasty of Babylon. The original Baby- 
lonian texts, edited from tablets in the 
British Museum, with English transla- 
tions, summaries of contents, etc. By L. 
W. King. Three volumes. 8vo. (Luzac 
& Co., London. Price, 21 shillings 
each.) Mr. King is an assistant in the 
Department of Assyrian and Egyptian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, and 
one of the most competent and scholarly 
of those now engaged in copying and 
editing the Babylonian inscriptions. 
Hammurabi was the first distinguished 
of the kings of the first Babylonian dy- 
nasty, and is supposed to be the Amra- 
phel, King of Shinar, who was con- 
temporary with Abraham about 2200 
B. é. Fortunately there is preserved a 
series of year-dates for about three hun- 
dred years of this dynasty, corresponding 
to the consul-dates of Rome, so that the 
chronology is fairly secure. These vol- 
umes contain the letters, so far as they 
have been found on tablets, sent by these 
kings to their subordinates in other cit- 
ies than Babylon, and they relate to tem- 
ple support, temple worship and the ad- 
ministration of justice. They throw a 
vivid light on the condition of society at 
that distant time. One letter addressed 
to Sin-idinnam, his viceroy at Larsam, 
we commend to the attention of the May- 
or of New York: 

“This saith Hammurabi: Summan-la-ilu 
hath reported to me, saying: ‘ Bribery hath 
taken place in Durgurgurri, and the man who 
took the bribe, and the witness who hath 
knowledge of these matters are here.’ Thus 
has he reported. Now this same Summan-la- 
ilu, and one sheriff. and one constable I am 
dispatching to you. When you shall see this 
tablet, examine into this matter, and if there 
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has been bribery set a seal on the money, or 
whatever was offered as a bribe, and have it: 
brought to me. And the men who took the 
bribe and the witness who knows of it, whom 
Summan-la-ilu will designate to you, send to 
me, 

Domestic Dramas. By Paul Bour- 
get. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) A volume of psycholog- 
ical studies relating to domestic life in 
France, written by a master of the 
science from the Gallic standpoint. But 
that element of madness in Frenchmen 
which enables them to accomplish the no- 
blest sacrifices with winks of sardonic 
humor, or to knit stockings beneath the 
bloody steps of the guillotine, also makes 
them unique in their domestic relations. 
There are times when they have more 
psychology than anybody, and other 
times when they have none at all. The 
Frenchman’s soul comes and goes upon 
the red waves of revolutions or upon any 
other pretext. The only thing he holds 
to is the science of deduction, by which 
ladder he can always descend from his 
soul to his pancreatic juices. Those who 
would have all types of human life the 
same cannot appreciate the art with 
which M. Bourget shows the delicate, 
nervous dissimilarity between his people 
and those of other nationalities. But who- 
ever prefers a story which consists main- 
ly in the dissecting of character will en- 
joy these pathological studies of domes- 
tic life in France. 


JonATHAN Epwarps. A Retrospect. 
Edited by H. Norman Gardiner. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
We have here collected in a single vol- 
ume the various addresses delivered in 
Northampton on the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Edwards’s dis- 
missal from the pastorate of the First 
Church of Christ. There is, at first sight, 
something sinister in selecting this day of 
disgrace (the church’s disgrace, per- 
haps, rather than Edwards’s) as a time 
to celebrate the great theologian. But 
this feeling is soon forgotten in the spirit 
of laudation that runs through the book. 
It is curious to observe how many of the 
speakers couple together the names of 
Edwards and. Dante, and, strange as it 
may sound to those unfamiliar with Ed- 
wards’s life, there is something profound- 
ly true in the comparison. As the heat 
of the theological controversy in which 
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he was engaged becomes dulled by time, 
we are more impressed by the depth and 
sincerity of his imagination and less ap- 
palled by the relentless acuteness of his 
reason. It is probable that a great poet 
or imaginative writer of prose was stifled 
in him by the close air of theological dis- 
cussion he breathed. Just at present the 
chief desideratum of American litera- 
ture is an adequate life of Edwards which 
will bring out clearly this phase of his 
character. Professor Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, has given us an excellent mono- 
graph on Edwards from one point of 
view, but that view is not, we think, just 
what is wanted to-day. Less theology 
and more humanism in the treatment 
would make such a work at once more in- 
teresting and more valuable. The pres- 
ent collection of essays makes no attempt 
to relate the life of Edwards in full, but it 
may help to stimulate interest in one of 
our greatest and most neglected writers. 


Vain REPETITIONS; OR, THE PRotT- 
ESTANT MEANING oF BatTta. By Rev. 
Joseph Sheahan. (The Cathedral Li- 
brary Association, New York.) The re- 
spectable society whose name this bro- 
chure bears ought to be more careful than 
to publish so careless and ignorant a 
work. We pass such repeated misspell- 
ings as “ Heroditus,” “Tholuc,” “Plump- 
tree,” “ De Vette,” and concern ourselves 
with the central’ argument. It is that 
Protestants mistranslate the words in 
Matt. 6:7, “ Use not vain repetitions,” 
which should be, “ Do not speak much,” 
the Greek verb being battologein. The 
author says that this word is defined in 
the same verse by polylogia; therefore 
batto means the same as poly, much! 
Then he proceeds to demolish the argu- 
ment that battologein means to stutter, 
because battarizemm has that meaning. 
For, he says, it is the last half, rizein, of 
batta-rizein that must carry the meaning 
to stutter, since it has been proved that 
batta means much; and batta-rizein must 
mean to stutter much. We suppose, 
then, that gno-rizein signifies to stutter 
knowingly! An infant in Greek ought 

to know better. 


It is interesting now and then to look 
over the new school books published and 
see how they grow in attractiveness. 
Perhaps attractiveness is not just the 
word to apply to so solid a work as The 
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Elements of Physics, by Rowland & 
Ames (American Book Company). The 
names of the authors, however, are a 
guaranty of the scholarly value of the 
book. The recent death of Professor 
Rowland lends a peculiar interest to such 
a publication to-day, altho we fancy that 
in this case most of the actual labor of 
composition belongs to the younger col- 
league. Despite the great number of 
text books of physics, an adequate pres- 
entation of the subject is still a desid- 
eratum, and the present work is far from 
superfluous. We notice from the same 
publishers an interesting volume on ped- 
agogics, The Art of Study, by B. A. 
Hinsdale. Our own opinion is, perhaps, 
a little heretical in this matter, as we ad- 
here to the old-fashioned belief that a 
teacher (like the poet) is born and not 
made. The present treatise is so sane, 
however, as almost to shake our estab- 
lished views. One good feature of the 
book is the constant. quotation of the 
views of famous teachers, so that it gives 
us in brief space about all we care to 
know on the subject. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE. 
Frankfort Moore. (Chicago: Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. $1.50.) Coralie is an 
American heiress in England, a conscien- 
tious woman, without much sense of hu- 
mor, who mistakes the persiflage of the 
society in which she moves for an indica- 
tion that the English character lacks true 
seriousness. She engages herself to a 
socialist, who seems to her the only 
earnest man in the lot, only to find in the 
end that he is the one humbug, while the 
rest are unaffected, noble men and 
women, after all. With the collapse of 
the humbug the right man finds her in a 
way that promises to be almost interest- 
ing. Incidentally, the book teaches that 
all poseurs are not prophets, which is 
true; but we are haunted with the sus- 
picion that the author would go further 
and proclaim that all prophets are 
poseurs, which is not true. 


Lucw Intervats. By Edward Sand- 
ford Martin. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.) Mr. Martin is also 
the author of “ This Busy World,” a de- 
partment in Harper's Weekly. He is a 
man with a happy digestion, and that ra- 
diant sense of humor without which no 
man ought to attempt to interpret the life 
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of his kind. He does not show the 
brazen wit of a consciously brilliant writ- 
er, but that soft effulgence of humor 
which shines like a smile through the 
darker philosophy and makes it “ lucid ” 
indeed. While the volume is sure to en- 
tertain all who read it, people of mature 
intelligence and much experience will be 
most capable of appreciating the serene 
spirit with which the author contemplates 
this haphazard world. 


THE Rise OF THE Book-PiaTe. By 
W.G. Bowdoin. (New York: A. Wes- 
sels Company. $2.00.) The purpose of 
this pleasant compilation is not to treat 
exhaustively the ever growing material 
of book-plates, but to give a judicious and 
attractive selection from the work of re- 
cent artists. The history of the subject 
is treated in brief introductory chapters, 
a few plates famous for their makers or 
owners are then reproduced, and the rest 
of the volume is devoted to modern spec- 
imens. The chief value of the book, we 
think, will be in assisting those who con- 
template setting up a book-plate to ar- 
range their ideas. Even those who put 
far away from them this cheerful fad will 
be interested in seeing so many specimens 
of the art brought together. 


LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. By W. D. Howells. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) A 
volume of cheerful anecdotes, replete 
with reminiscences of Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Holmes and the other lights of a past 
generation who begin to assume for us 
the magnitude of literary giants. The 
style of the book is the easy trained lan- 
guage we always expect from the au- 
thor, without any special distinction, but 
remarkable for its unfailing clearness. It 
is no doubt legitimate to gather up these 
gossipy memoirs—and yet, as we read 
the pages, interesting in a way but filled 
with trivial personal details and without a 
spark of. elevation or real criticism, we 
cannot but recall how Disraeli wrote in 
one of his novels “that when a man fell 
into his anecdotage, it was a sign for him 
to retire.” 

J 


Notes. 


_THE application of religion to daily life 
is brought out very effectively in two little 
books, “ The Religion of a Gentleman,” by the 
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Rev. Chas. E. Dole, T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.00, 
and “ The Business Man’s Religion,” by Os 
R. Wells, F. H. Revell, 50 cents. Both books 
are valuable for their common sense and high 
incentive. 


....-AccorDING To Piato. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) The 
theme of this book is the absurdity of pla- 


_tonic relations’ between unmarried men and 


women—a clever book in its way, cynical, ex- 
cessively modern in suggestion and a bit dull. 
It did not get itself born; it was simply manu- 
factured. The author scoffs at the inconsist- 
encies of human nature, not bitterly, but in a 
superior, clever, Mephistophelian way, seeming 
to indicate a belief that everybody was cre- 
ated to be made game of. And the effect is to 
alienate the reader’s sympathy. 


....-BoTany. An Elementary Text for 
Schools. B. Z. H. Bailey. 1I2mo, pp. xi, 
355. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) This 
is eminently a handsome book. The illustra- 
tions are new, somewhat attractive and ar- 
tistic, as well as abundant and exact. They 
are well printed on thick glazed paper. The 
author is the well-known head of the Horti- 
cultural Department. of Cornell University, 
and his name is authority enough for the ex- 
cellence of the contents. It is specially de- 
voted to the biology and philosophy of botany, 
but not in a technical way, beyond the com- 
fortable comprehension of school children. A 
slender flora occupies the last seventy-five 
pages, which may do for use in a term’s study, 
but not longer. For such use it seems well 
nigh perfect. . 


..THE Lire or Epwarp FitzGeratp. By 
John Glyde. (Herbert S. Stone & Co. $2.00.) 
A light and readable story of the famous 
translator’s strange and hidden _ existence. 
There is not much that is, new in the volume, 
but the old scattered material.is gathered to- 
gether and presented in pleasant style. As 
motto of the book the author might have used 
the familiar precept of the Epicureans, “ Live | 
in Secret,” for not only was the actual life of 
FitzGerald hidden from the world, but there 
was something elusive and withdrawn in the 
very forms of his thought and emotion. We 
feel constantly that he had need only to utter 
the word and the riddles we have so long 
hankered to solve would be laid bare before 
us. But he spoke seldom and even then told 
but littlke—the rest was silence. 


.... First PrincrpLtes. By Herbert Spencer. 
Sixth Edition. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.00.) This edition is notable as con- 
taining what are confessedly the final revisions 
of the text. The cutting out, on the score of 
superfluity, of words, sentences and para- 
graphs, has reduced the volume by about fifty 
pages. On the whole, however, the arguments, 
illustrations and conclusions are the same as- 
those found in the edition of 1862. “ Neither 
the objections made by others,” says Mr. 
Spencer, “nor further considerations of my 
own have caused me to recede from the gen- 
eral principles [then] set forth.” It is inter- 
esting to note the effect both of criticism and 
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of the author’s own reasoning on the famous 
formula of evolution. This been succes- 
sively amended, through 38 years, until it has 
now reached this form: “ Evolution is an in- 
tegration of matter and concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion; during which the matter passes 
from a relatively indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a relatively definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity; and during which the retained mo- 
tion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 


...-Doubtless the most notable pedagogical 
production of the German book market in re- 
cent months has been a new Greek Reader, 
prepared by the famous Professor Wilamowitz, 
of the University of Berlin, and intended to 
offer an entirely new method for the study of 
this language in the gymnasia of Germany. 
The book is the outcome of the deliberation 
of the great Educational Congress held sev- 
eral. months ago in Berlin, which was prevent- 
ed from recommending the abolition of Greek 
entirely from the obligatory branches prepara- 
tory to admission to the universities by the 
promise of a radical reformation in the method 
of studying this language. The new Reader is 
really a chrestomathy from the whole Greek 
literature, including also ecclesiastical works, 
and arranged in systematic form for the special 
purpose of arousing by the very contents of the 
work a new interest in the language. The 
learned author declares that the only reason 
why Greek has in recent years met with so 
great a disfavor, even in Germany, is because it 
has not been studied in the correct way. As 
one objection to current methods he cites the 
monopoly of Attic dialect. The new Reader is 
not yet in the book market, but has been cir- 
culated for suggestion and criticism “ in manu- 
Script, —4.é., privately. A later educational 
congress is to decide definitely on its adoption 
or rejection. 


....F, H. Revell Co. are ambitious of being 
the distinctively missionary publishing house, 
and they are in a fair way to succeed. In ad- 
dition to “ Verbeck of Japan” some of their 
recent books are “The Wrongs of Indian 
Womanhood,” by Mrs. Marcus B. Fuller; 
Pandita Ramabai: The Story of Her Life,” 
by Helen S. Dyer; “A Woman’s Life for 
Kashmir, Irene Petrie,” by Mrs. Ashley Carus- 
Wilson, and an Introduction by Robert E. 
Speer, and “The Sign of the Cross in Mada- 
gascar,” by J. J. Kilpin Fletcher. The first 
two deal with a situation in India of which 
others know and care too little. Many seem 
to think that there has been so much improve- 
ment that comparatively little more needs to be 
done. Such should read the story of Ramabai, 
one of the most devoted women known to 
Christian work, and the testimony of Mrs. Ful- 
ler, than whom none knows better the present 
day facts. The biography of Miss Petrie tells 
the story of a young woman whom Eugene de- 
scribed as “the most brilliant and cultured of 
all the ladies on the Church Missionary Society 
roll,” and whose life was in one of the least 
known countries of Central Asia. The last 
is a sort of missionary novel, the story of 
Madagascar told in form of fiction yet holding 
close to fact. 
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Pebbles. 


TEACHER: “ What does sea water contain 
besides the sodium chloride that we have men- 
tioned?” Pupil: “ Fish.”—Exchange. 


...-You know how you hate some people 
without any particular reason. Well, some 
people hate you in the same way.—Afchison 
Globe. 


Miriam: “ Didn’t I see Mr. Brassie kiss 
you on the links to-day?” 

Milicent: “No; he tried to, but he only 
foozled.”—Puck. 


....A white minister was conducting reli- 
ious services in a colored church in North 

arolina. After exhorting a bit he asked an 
old colored deacon to lead in prayer. Accord- 
ing to the Roanoke News, this is the appeal 
which the brother in black offered for his 
brother in white: “O Lord, gib him de eye ob 
de eagle det he spy out sin afar off. Glue his 
hands to de gospel plow. Tie his tongue to 
de line ob truth. Nail his ear to de gospel 
pole. Bow his head way down between his 
knees, and his knees way down in some lone- 
some, dark and narrer valley, where prayer is 
much wanted to be made. ’Noint him wid de 
kerosene ile of salvashum and sot him on fire. 
—Exchange. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A SCHOOLBOY. 


The grass is green, the sky is blue, 
Honey’s sweet, and so are you. 


I feel all throbby when I see 
You look across the room at me. 


Oh, how I like to sit all day 
And watch you while you teach away. 


The rose is nice and sweet to smell, 
My love for you no tongue can tell. 


I wish that I was thirty-three, 
For ma says that’s what you must be. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


....““Mr. Spudlong,” began the youth, 
hanging his hat on the back of the chair, “I 
will occupy only a few moments of your time. 
I have come to ask you for your daughter. 
I——” “ Young man,” said the elderly banker, 
“do you——” “Yes, sir, I realize fully that 
she has been tenderly nurtured and that she is 
very dear to you; also that her home is one in 
which she has been surrounded by every lux- 
ury. But she is wiling to leave it.” “Can 
you-—” “No, sir, I can’t quite maintain her 
in the style to whtich she has been accustomed, 
but I have a good salary, and I’m ready to 
chance it. So is she.” “ Will you——” “ Yes, 
sir, I will keep my life insured for a sum sufh- 
cient to provide for her if I should be taken 
away.” ‘“ Would you——” “No, sir I would 
not expect to live with the family. I am able 
to buy and furnish a modest home for her.” 
“ Young man,” said Mr. Spudlong, looking at 
his watch, “I rather like your style. You can 
have her. Good——” “ Morning, sir.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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Springtide. 


Sprinc has the miracles to perform; 
and will always remain the most inter- 
esting season of the year. We have our 
summer outings; but they are matters 
of course; and so it is with autumn har- 
vests—but spring snaps the bonds of ice 
and death, and revolutionizes everything 
about us. We shall never get quite used 
to it; nor can we ever cease to be startled 
with the sudden growth of foliage, and 
the greening of the places that have been 
so 


ead and dry. One month ago the 


world was covered with snow; and to- 
day the cattle are nibbling the soft grass, 
and shedding their winter coats against 
the apple trees. Where the yards are 
warm the lambs bleat, and the mother 
sheep answer out of nature’s universal 
maternal solicitude. oe 
*' The farmers are bringing in from the 
maple groves the spiles and buckets, to 
be stored for another year. Plows are 
running across the great valley meadows ; 
and the brown furrows are covered with 
hens hungry for the earth worms. Bon- 
fires send up their smoke all about the 
hills, and beacon the approach of spring. 
The smell of a spring bonfire in the edge 
of evening has a wonderful power to 
awaken memories. Surely it is some 
smell of fifty years ago that is floating in 
the air. Where does one carry his mem- 
ory? ‘The trees are very still, and there 
seems to be no wind; but the smoke fol- 
lows you around and about persistently. 
It seems to be at play—overjoyed like 
all animate nature at the return of 
spring. But it is the brooks that give us 
the most lifeful sentiments, jumping 
stones, gurgling in pools, laughing in a 
merry-go-round, sparkling with sun- 
filled bubbles, but always and every- 
where the completest picture of eternal 
youth. It is intolerable to live in a land 
without brooks. A Western woman 
writes: “I make it up by dreaming 
about brooks every night of my life. 1 
dip my hands into the gurgling pools, 
and I put my feet in where the tiny 
fish find quiet corners. But all day I 
long for the brook that jumped down the 
hill back of my old Berkshire home.” 


She is not far wrong. Most of the hap- 
piness in this world is either a day dream, 
or a night dream ; and the person without 
imagination ‘will not be able to make 
much even of spring, with its flowers and 
birds and brooks. 

The bird choruses begin generally 
about the middle of April; and we owe 
these mainly to the robins and the song- 
sparrows. If you will study the even- 
ing song of the robins, you will notice 
that it is essentially and characterfully 
different from their morning song. In 
the evening there are solos, and duets, 
and trios; but in the morning it is all 
one grand chorus in which one individ- 
ual bird rarely dares to take exceptional 
prominence—unless it be in an under- 
tone, of the meditative sort. Just before 
sunrise, to the furthest east, one robin 
note is heard. Soon the attentive ear 
gathers in another, and another. Others 
join in, as the song draws nearer, until 
the whole hill and valley rock and ring 
with melody. The wave reaches the 
house, then passes over, and moves west- 
ward. It began at the Atlantic, and, 
preceding the sun, will go as far toward 
the Pacific as the robins can find human 
settlements. These orisons continue till 
late in summer. The arrival of birds is 
a matter for curious study. The swift, or 
chimney swallow, almost always reaches 
his northern home on April 22d; other 
birds are nearly as exact. The cat-bird 
is found moving northward from the 
first to the fifth of May. Meanwhile the 
robin has built his first nest, and has it 
full of eggs. The close affiliation be- 
tween robins and men is probably a re- 
cent evolution. It is not wholly wise, be- 
cause it has stopped evolution in other 
directions—at least so far as nest build- 
ing and common sense are concerned. A 
robin’s nest is plastered on, anywhere, 
without the least effort at concealment. 
The material is the rudest, and the art is 
the extreme of roughness. A few sticks 
are gathered—laid together with little 
pretense at weaving—and mud from the 
gutter is plastered on the inside. Last 
summer during the dry weather mud 
was scarce, and their houses were left 
without plaster. Cat-birds, cousins of 
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the robins, are rudely artistic and secre- 
tive; concealing better than any other 
common bird. Crows and cats probably 
eat annually one-half of the robin fami- 
lies ; and there is no help for it, until we 
either withhold protection or greatly in- 
crease it. 

But in song robin evolution is going 
on remarkably. A little study will show 
you that no two robins sing precisely 
alike. Some of the earlier robins in the 
writer’s neighborhood, each year, have 
differentiated their song from the ordi- 
nary, so that, in very good Anglo-Saxon, 
they bring out, “ Hear This Birdie! Hear 
This Birdie!” Possibly some one of the 
family was taught in captivity; but at 
present the notes are inherited, and re- 
peated with varying accuracy. The 
notes of all the thrushes are peculiarly 
fit for modulation and variation. It need 
not surprise us at any time, if a Jenny 
Lind should appear in our orchards. The 
cat-birds sing what they please; and are, 
in fact, nearly as good mocking birds 
as those of the South. 

A few patches of snow still lie on Crow 
Hill, where the wind and winter rule un- 
til June. This is well; for it furnishes 
snow for our maple sugaring-off. Amer- 
ica is at her highest glory with three 
things: roasted corn, old-fashioned samp 
and maple sugar; and maple sugar is 
best when poured hot on pans of snow. 
A south wind has been blowing for three 
days. It is bringing back the red breasted 
grosbeaks, in place of the pine grosbeaks 
who have left us for the north. The air 
is pure and clear; and as the sun goes 
down it is a trifle snappy, but not chill- 
ing. The lawns are dotted with hya- 
cinths and daffodils; and the woods are 
full of anemones and _ spring-beauties. 
Elm blossoms are dropping; maple buds 
are round and red; plums and cherries 
are nearly ready to open—and then the 
apples. The miracle of life from death 1s 
performed. A 


The Platt Conditions and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


For nearly eighty years the Monroe 
Doctrine has been the declared policy of 
the United States. It was little morc 
than a declaration until it drove Maxi- 
milian and the French from Mexico. It 
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became. again an effective force when it 
prevented French possession of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and caused the fail- 
ure of the Canal Company. Once more 
it became effectivé with England in the 
Venezuela matter; and it was.a further 
assertion of our rights as protectors of 
the hemisphere which issued in the war 
with Spain. 

The defense offered for the Platt 
amendment is that it is nothing more 
than the expression and proper develop-' 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. That is 
Senator Platt’s argument, and that of the 
Administration. The Senator appeals 
to “the essence of the Monroe Doc- 
trine;” while the Philadelphia Press, 
edited by the Postmaster-General, desig- 
nates the Platt amendments as the “terms 
and articles to define beyond peradven- 
ture the requisite authority of the United 
States in enforcing and exercising the 
spirit and substance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine over Cuba.” 

Allowing this, is it clear that it is the 
duty and right of the United States to 
require that other American nations shall 
put into their constitutions the terms and 
articles of the Monroe Doctrine? We 
now require it of Cuba; shall we require 
it next of Mexico, Argentina and Chile? 
To be sure we have our hand on Cuba, 
and can require her to put the Monroe 
Doctrine into her constitution ; but just 
how does the power give us the right to 
require of Cuba what we do ‘not require 
of Colombia or Brazil? We have 
hitherto been in the way of thinking that 
the Monroe Doctrine was our own mat- 
ter, not that of other American nations. 
We tell them what we will do, chiefly of 
our own will, and we have never thought 
of consulting them or asking their per- 
mission. For the first time in American 
history we ask a nation which we wish 
to be free, to give us a standing invita- 
tion to intervene if we think it wise and 
to acknowledge our rights of protection 
under the Monroe Doctrine. 

But if these Platt conditions are sim- 
ply the enunciation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, it is not clear what is the use of 
asking other American nations to give 
to it their assent in their constitutions. 
Our acting upon that Doctrine does not 
depend on their consent. Their consent 
adds nothing. to our right or authority in 
the matter, and it may be some humilia- 
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tion to them. It puts them in the atti- 
tude of confessedly protected States ; and 
while they may wish to be protected, they 
may not like to own that they are. The 
Monroe Doctrine, in its true and right es- 
sence, is simply the utterance of the 
motto that mnoblesse oblige, that our 
strength and our good will require us to 
protect our younger and weaker sisters. 
But noblesse does not oblige us to com- 
pel the younger sisters humbly to put 
themselves under our protection. 

Yet again, even if it were right for us 
to require Cuba to put into her primary 
law the recognition of our Monroe Doc- 
trine, is it quite clear that the Platt con- 
ditions are nothing more than the essen- 
tial development of that Doctrine? We 
admit this as to one of the two provisions 
to which the Cuban Convention makes 
objection, but not as to the other. One 
of these is as follows: 

“That the Government of Cuba consents 

that the United States may exercise the right 
to intervene for the preservation of Cuban 
independence, the maintenance of a govern- 
ment adequate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty and individual liberty, and for discharg- 
ing the obligations with respect to Cuba im- 
posed: by the Treaty of Paris on the United 
States,. now to be assumed and undertaken by 
the Government of Cuba.” 
There. is no doubt that such intervention 
comes under the obligations that we 
have already assumed, by reason of our 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine and 
our treaty with Spain; but it will be not 
a bit more our obligation and right for 
being put into, the Cuban Constitution. 

But the seventh article of the Platt 
amendment does not seem to us to have 
any relation to the Monroe Doctrine. _ It 
is very curiously expressed : 

“That to enable the United States to main- 
tain the independence of Cuba, and to protect 
the people thereof, as well as for its own de- 
fense, the Government of Cuba will sell or 
lease to the United States lands necessary for 
coaling or naval’ stations at certain specified 
points, to’ be: agreed upon: with the President 
of the United States.” 

We fail to: see that our possession of 
coaling and naval stations in Cuba—and 
four are talked of—is necessary for our 
defense of Cuban independence. They 
might be of some service to us in protect- 
ing Cuba against Germany or Great Brit- 
ain; but they do not seem to be really 
needed : while to Cubans it might easily 
seem that our possession of them—and 


they would certainly be at the principal 
ports—would greatly endanger Cuba’s 
independence of us. Indeed it might 
seem as if this gave the United States a 
clutch on Cuba, that it was the first step 
to our acquisition of the whole island. Is 
the next step to demand half a dozen 
coaling and haval stations each of Chile 
and Argentina and Brazil and Mexico? 
To be sure the yielding of such naval 
stations does not necessarily yield inde- 
pendence; but it does give to the nation 
which holds them a tremendous advan- 
tage in the control of the country where 
they are held. We cannot see that the 
Monroe Doctrine requires us to hold such 
stations in Cuba, nor that we cannot 
easily protect Cuban independence from 
our own naval stations. We do not al- 
low that the development of the Monroe 
Doctrine authorizes us to require other 
American nations to put it into their con- 
stitutions, and still less do we see that this 
Doctrine warrants us in demanding naval 
stations as the price of allowing Cuban 
independence. 

All that we have said has to do with 
the duty of this country. We neverthe- 
less wish that the Cuban Convention had 
of its own free will recognized the United 
States as the protector of its independ- 
ence, and we shall not be sorry to have it 
grant all that the Platt amendment re- 
quires. Unfortunately the Cubans, like 
the Filipinos, have been suspicious of our 
good faith. They suspected we had de- 
signs on their independence. 


‘* | 
Mgr. Conaty’s Accusation. 


HERE are some very serious charges 
brought against the American people 
and the government of our States by 
Mgr. Conaty, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, and indorsed by 
the Associated Catholic Teachers before 
whom he made them. He said: 

“There is no doubt that nearly all the edu- 
cational laws enacted by the States are aimed 
at the Catholic school system. It is our duty 
both to ourselves and our people to protest 


and continue protesting until our objections 
are heeded.” 


We know of no such laws. We should 
like to know what they are. 
He continues: 


“We warn a Christian people that Chris- 
tianity is in danger from the arrogance and 
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tyranny of legislation, which not only drives 
positive religion from State schools, but also 
aims to crush the private schools in which 
religion dwells as its very soul.” 

Weare willing to be warned, but we want 
specification and evidence. We do not 
see Christianity in danger, nor do we see 
any attempt to crush private schools. We 
have observed no legislation aimed at the 
Catholic University or at Oberlin Col- 
lege; at any Catholic or Baptist or Meth- 
odist academy or private school. He 
proceeds : 

“We are citizens as well as Christians, and 

we refuse to bend the knee to the fetish of 
State paternalism, and claim by virtue of our 
citizenship the right to educate our people in 
schools which our conscience approves.’ 
So do we refuse to bend the knee, and we 
claim the right to send our children to 
Yale or Harvard, if we choose, rather 
than to the State universities of Michi- 
gan and Iowa. 

The resolution adopted reads: 

“ Resolved, That the tendency of educa- 
tional legislation forces us to warn our Catho- 
lic people of the systematic and well-defined 
effort in certain quarters toward absolute State 
control in education, thereby threatening and 
crippling all private educational effort, thus 
depriving a large class of citizens of the 
liberty of maintaining schools in which their 
religion shall be made an essential element.” 
Now we declare that no such effort is 
making, no such liberty threatened. We 
challenge Mgr. Conaty to specify what 
the legislation he means is. 

But we suppose we know what he 
means. He means that Catholics spend, 
under constant urging, twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars a year, more or less, for pa- 
rochial schools and colleges, and that we 
are making our system of free public 
schools so good that it is hard to per- 
suade the people to support the private 
schools. This we cannot deny. But the 
alternative is to give up our public free 
schools, in which no religion is taught; 
and we hardly suppose the rector of the 
Catholic University would have the te- 
merity to ask that of us. If Catholics 
are giving millions to support their pri- 
vate schools, so are Protestants, and they 
do not ask that the public schools be sus- 
pended in order that their private 
schools may be better supported. There 
is room for public schools and for private 
schools; but the person who attempts to 
overthrow our public school system will 
find that his efforts are no more effective 
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than would be the dash of a flying-fish 
against Cape Blomidon. 
_ 


Municipal Reform Policy. 


AN important question of municipal 
policy that was brought forward for dis- 
cussion in New York some months ago 
by the remarks of Mr. Cutting, president 
of the Citizens’ Union, has now been 
raised again by the new platform of that 
organization. This Union is a non-par- 
tisan association whose candidate for 
Mayor in 1897 was Seth Low, the presi- 
dent of Columbia University. The in- 
fluence of Senator Platt at that time 
caused the Republican party to avoid 
an alliance with the Union (altho Mr. 
Low had always been a Republican), and 
to put a candidate of its own in the field. 
Thus the forces opposing Tammany were 
divided, and the great city, which had 
just been enlarged by the addition of 
Brooklyn and other adjacent parts, was 
delivered into Boss Croker’s foul hands 
for at least four years. It is now pro- 
posed that all organizations standing for 
good government and against the rule of 
Croker shall unite to overthrow Tam- 
many at the coming election. Probably 
the Republicans will consent this time to 
support some independent Candidate, 
even if he be a Democrat. While it 
names no candidate, the Union has led 
the way in holding a convention and 
adopting a platform. 

The forces opposing Tammany rule 
are divided upon a question of policy. A 
considerable number—perhaps a major- 
ity—of the well-to-do say that the fight 
should be made upon only one issue— 
that of honest and decent government. 
On the other hand, the workingmen, rep- 
resented in part. by the Citizens’ Union, 
say not only that something should be 
added, but also that without such addi- 
tion the desired victory cannot be won. 
“ Mismanagement, favoritism and dis- 
honesty must go,” says the Union’s plat- 
form; “but this is not enough. We 
must have positive benefits for the peo- 
ple.” What these should be was fore- 
shadowed in President Cutting’s brief 
argument, last winter, for “ municipal 
ownership of public utilities and munic- 
ipal initiative in social betterment.” The 
Union in its new platform demands: 

“Enough room in the schools and. enough 
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teachers;.an extended library system; a sure 
and ample supply of pure water for every part 
of the city; streets kept as Waring kept them; 
more public baths, open winter and summer; 
more public lavatories; more playgrounds for 
children; more small parks; enforcement of 
the tenement-house laws; the enforcement of 
the tax laws by an equal scale of value for 
improved and unimproved real estate; judi- 
cious increase of direct employment of labor 
by the city in its public works; constitutional 
laws, by the.amendment of the Constitution, if 
necessary, which shall secure to all workmen 
upon, municipal works, whether on the pay- 
roll of the city or of contractors, the payment 
of the prevailing rate of wages for an eight- 
hour day;. adequate communication between 
the boroughs by ferries, bridges and tunnels; 
ownership of our own water supply, and ac- 
quisition for just compensation of gas and 
electric light supplies, to be operated by the 
city if adequate merit system safeguards are 
provided; retention by the city of ownership 
of all its franchises and no leasing of the same, 
except for short periods, so that the increase 
in value shall be for the people’s benefit; 
stringens supervision of all corporations using 
city franchises, so as to insure adequate serv- 
ice at reasonable rates.” 


Those parts of this program which re- 
late to municipal ownership, altho they 
reach out beyond the limits of an ac- 
cepted policy only with respect to gas 
and electric lights, naturally excite the 
hostility of those who now control the 


enormously valuable public franchises of 
the great city; and this hostility tends in 
various ways to promote that division of 
the reform. forces of which we have 


spoken. Thus we find the utterance of 
these demands deplored in one journal 
devoted to the cause of reform, while 
they are denounced or ridiculed in an- 
other as the “ fads of visionaries,” or the 
product of “ ill-balanced brains.” 

The subject is one of deep and grow- 
ing importance in large cities where votes 
are cast by a great number of poor men 
who live under such conditions as are 
found in the crowded ‘tenement districts 
of New York. In this city the question 
whether justice and the interests of so- 
ciety call for municipal initiative in social 
betterment and a gradual movement in 
the direction of municipal ownership of 
public utilities, is affected at the present 
time by the assertion of observing men 
that the corrupt and disgraceful rule of 
Tammany can be overthrown only by an 
organization of voters that accepts at least 
the Citizens’ Union platform concerning 
franchises and social improvement. 

At the time of Bishop Potter’s mem- 
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orable denunciation of the alliance of 
the police department with vice, and of 
the appointment of the Committee of Fif- 
teen, much testimony was given as to 
the policy by which a majority against 
Tammany could be obtained. Ex-Mayor 
Hewitt said that in the tenement districts 
were about 40,000 voters to whom Tam- 
many was a kind of co-operative busi- 
ness association in which they acquired 
an interest in exchange for their votes, 
and who could be drawn away from it 
only by “a revolutionized material en- 
vironment.” He would have the munic- 
ipality do part of the work of providing 
improved dwellings, facilities for whole- 
some amusement, free technical schools, 
assembly halls, etc., but for the remain- 
der he would look to the generosity of 
the rich. That generosity, notable as it 
is in the United States, is still uncertain, 
and the poor would prefer to have their 
condition bettered by the municipality. 
There is abundant testimony from men 
familiar with the dwellers in the tene- 
ment districts, where the foundations of 
Tammany’s power are laid, that the vot- 
ers who, it is believed, are required for 
the reform majority can be drawn away 
from Tammany only by a program prom- 
ising to better their environment and 
daily lives by municipal action, and in 
some measure agreeing with the views of 
themselves and their little societies con- 
cerning the control of public utilities. 
Earnest men say that without the adhe- 
sion of these voters the reform forces 
are defeated ; that with their support vic- 
tory is assured. 

Whether this is a correct view of the 
situation we do not know; but-it is the 
testimony of competent observers. We 
do believe that in New York the munic- 
ipality might safely and reasonably and 
wisely and justly do much more than it 
is doing for the social betterment of the 
laboring poor who live in the tenements ; 
that it should guard its franchises with 
great care, requiring adequate pay for 
the use of them, and preparing for the 
time when it shall be expedient to place 
them in the hands of its own agents. 
London is not governed by visionaries 
and cranks. The world regards it as a 
conservative city. But its Council is 
now operating nearly all of its street rail- 
ways south of the Thames, has erected 
houses for 20,000 people, and is about to 
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build dwellings for 42,000 more on a 
tract of 225 acres at a cost of $7,500,000. 


rd 


Beware of the Boom. 


HicuHty enthusiastic dispatches from 
the Prairie States indicate that there are 
manifest in that section all the symptoms 
of an attempt to indulge in the luxury 
of a boom. Land-seekers’ excursions 
are being run from the Middle States 
and large companies go as of old to view 
the fertile and cheap lands. The Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma estimates that 100,- 
000 people have been added to the terri- 
tory’s population since the census was 
taken last June. Bonds for new rail- 
roads are being voted by many towns 
where at no time during the past decade 
would such a proposition have been con- 
sidered, owing to disastrous experiences 
of early days. It is not recorded that 
town lots and additions have been put on 
the market to woo the coy investor’s 
money, but that is merely a matter of 
time, if the present tendency continues. 

It is, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine how much of this activity is from 
without and how much is merely a trans- 
ference of a restless population in the 
Western States themselves, but it is not 
necessary that investors grow too much 
excited over the extravagant claims made 
by the Western correspondents. It has 
been but a short time since the same sec- 


tion was sending us doleful tales of de- | 


parting population, of deserted towns 
and depleted treasuries. Thousands of 
Eastern families have known sorrow and 
need because they trusted too much to 
the promises of boom days and mistook 
the gorgeous seals and trappings on 
Western bonds and farm mortgages for 
evidences of security. Intelligently 
placed. loans in the new States have 
proved—and will vet prove—splendid 
investments ; properly selected, the lands 
and business locations have brought 
bounteous returns to those who have 
sought new homes; but a period of in- 
flation in business and prices is not gen- 
erailv the best time to determine the de- 
sirability of anv of these. 

The cause of the present situation is 
not far to seek. The announcement of 
the opening to settlement of about 16.- 
000 farms in a fertile section of Okla- 
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homa is part of it; the harvesting of two 
large wheat crops, with a third in pros- 
pect, accounts for much more. When a 
single crop pays half the cost of a farm, 
the situation becomes interesting to the 
agriculturist ; and such, if we may believe 
the Western correspondents, has not 
been an unusual event during the past 
two years. But to argue that every year 
henceforth will show the same generous 
return is to fall into the error that led to 
collapse on a previous occasion. That 
there will come crop failures, and conse- 
quent depression, can scarcely be 
doubted; and, tho the Western farmer 
probably is prepared more fully than be- 
fore to cope with drought and attendant 
afflictions, he is likely to revert to his old 
habit of despondency should these trou- 
bles appear. That naturally would mean 
a consequent decline in prices and a repe- 
tition in some degree of the history of 
less than a decade ago. 

The census-takers have located the 
frontier line—beyond which the popula- 
tion averages less than two people to the 
square mile—in the vicinity of the one 
hundredth meridian. Beyond this the 
map is marked “ uninhabited.” The line 
varies with the water courses and other 
modifications, and in general has in 1900, 
for the first time in the nation’s history, 
moved eastward since the preceding cen- 
sus, the change in this decade being about 
ten miles. This variation was the result 
of overconfidence ; and to effect it meant 
an enormous loss in wealth as well as 
bitter disappointment to tens of thou- 
sands of eager and ambitious home-seek- 
ers. The ill-advised settlement was the 
result of a boom and the depopulation 
came with its collapse. The lesson was 
severe both East and West; it will be in- 
excusable if it be forgotten so soon and 
the experience he repeated, even in a 
minor degree. The West must master 
the inexorable dictum which the East 
long ago accepted, that land is worth ex- 
actly the sum upon which it will in the 
course of years produce a return—no 
more. Unusual conditions for a few sea- 
sons should not obscure this patent limi- 
tation for either the settler or the in- 
vestor. 

Bad as are the effects of a boom upon 
those who are driven to emigration by its 
financial difficulties it is perhaps even 
worse upon those who remain, Tho 
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they: may be able to weather the depletion 
in wealth they are subject to an ethical 
demoralization that reaches further than 
loss of money. They imbibe from their 
experience illogical and unwarranted 
theories of finance; they indulge in 
strange political vagaries, and promul- 
gate remarkable plans for satisfying their 
creditors and their own consciences with- 
out at in full the obligations in- 
curred recklessly in days of prosperity. 

The West has had abundant experience 
along this line, as has been realized 
throughout the nation, and the recovery 
from the period of depression was slow 
and painful. It should make, by its ex- 
ample, a more substantial and intelligent 
management of business affairs in the 
development of the Mississippi Valley, 
to the end that whatever progress is made 
may be held permanently. By this course, 
and not through booms or inflated val- 
ues, is real advancement in material 
things accomplished. 


a 
The Completed Bicycle. 


THE bicycle season is here again. <A 
few years ago every one would have been 
riding, cleaning or talking wheel. To- 
day scarcely a ripple of bicycle excite- 
ment stirs the popular mind. Then the 
subject was so absorbing that every “ up- 
to-date” paper had its bicycle page, 
while The Chicago Inter-Ocean even 
printed daily a half column of jokes ap- 
propriate to the caption of “ Bike and 
Bloomers.” Now who knows what the 
1901 “make” is? The craze has cer- 
tainly passed. 

For both the rider and the manufac- 
turer the situation to-day is more satis- 
factory than it has been at any time of 
the wheel’s existence. The trying period 
of costly experiments has been passed 
for the manufacturer, and the rider has 
the advantage of all that long experience 
has developed and proved to be advan- 
tageous and practical. In a word, the 
maker has now eliminated nearly all the 
bicycle’s dangers and defects; and the 
rider has passed beyond the uncertain 
period of both the faddists who rode the 
bicycle because it was a new idea, and 
the fashion-followers who had to “ keep 
up with the procession.” We must not, 
however, belittle the antecedent eras of 


“ fad” and. “ fashion.” They were in- 
valuable, because in catering to them the 
manufacturer was enabled more or less. 
profitably to employ the inventiveness 
which eliminated the ‘“‘ bone-shaker ” and 
developed the “safety;” to adopt the 
rubber-tire, to provide the chainless gear 
and ball-bearings, and to devise a brake 
giving absolute control; in fact, to de- 
velop the masterpiece of mechanism 
which the bicycle to-day is, for there is 
no likelihood that there will be any fur- 
ther radical changes in the style or con- 
struction of the bicycle. The thing is now 
fully invented. 

Nor were the years of probation less 
valuable to the rider. Familiarity and 
use have produced a new generation who 
are able to manage the wheel with an ease 
entirely impossible years ago. Children 
seem born with the faculty of riding, and 
it is rare to see the struggle of the early 
novice. The wheel is now permanently 
established as a personal and commercial 
necessity—an indisputable factor of mod- 
ern life. Its future now rests on its 
widely recognized utility. What will it 
save in money or time? What aid will it 
bring in business? These are now the 
important considerations. In this re- 
spect never were conditions more favor- 
able. Many of our cities are asphalted 
or have special strips of asphalt on paved 
streets. This enables a greater number 
of bicyclists. for a longer number of 
months each year to ride to and from the 
suburbs to the centers of trade. Me- 
chanical contrivances, also, carefully de- 
signed for receptacles, enable the cyclist 
to provide against rain, to carry food, 
parcels, and a kit that makes him largely 
independent of the professional repairer. 

What is true of the city is equally true 
of the country. Better roads and cycle 
sidepaths are covering the land with a 
network that every year widens the area 
of the bicycle’s usefulness, and brings the 
joys of touring to thousands and thou- 
sands who previously knew very little, 
from personal experience, of their neigh- 
borhood, county or State, Before cycling 
facilities the great bulk of travel was by 
rail, and who can “ know ” anything of 
country from a railroad car? 

The bicycle, however, takes you 
whither you will. It lingers, or speeds. 
It meanders through country lanes or 
along woodland roads. It brings you 
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into contact with people, with places, 
with the outdoor life of the world. It 
stops when, where and as long as you de- 
sire; and is ever ready to proceed with- 
out delay, signal or the limitations of a 
time-table. All this, too, at little more 
expense than you would be at if you 
stayed at home. 

The automobile is passing the stage of 
being the millionaire’s fad, but it is stiil 
the plaything of the rich. The bicycle is 
for everybody—for the student, the 
clerk, the mechanic, the laborer. Every- 
body owns it, and it carries the world. 


a 


Church Union in England and 
America. 


CHURCH union seems to be making 
much more rapid progress in England 
than in this country. For a number of 
years there has now been a definite con- 
federation of the Free Churches. This 
has worked admirably, and has brought 
the members of these Churches into much 
closer intimacy and fellowship. The In- 
dependents, Presbyterians, Baptists and 
Wesleyans include between them nearly 
all the Nonconformist Churches, except 
the Catholic, and they are all in the 
Union. 

This makes a strong confederation, 
nearly as strong numerically as is the Es- 
tablished Church, tho lacking its wealth 
and prestige and titles. Yet it is no more 
than a federation, and there is no good 
reason why a yet closer union should not 
be made. This is what has now been 
proposed, amid great enthusiasm, at a 
conference of English Independents and 
Baptists. Dr. Joseph Parker has urged 
in an eloquent speech the union of In- 
dependents, Baptists and Presbyterians ; 
and it may be that the time is ripe for it. 
They do some good things much faster 
in Great Britain than we do here. 

There is no real excuse for British 
Baptists and Independents staying apart 
any longer. The Baptists have there 
given up close communion, under the in- 
fluence not of Mr. Spurgeon alone, but of 
most of their ablest leaders. The Inde- 
pendents know no principle in favor of. 
sprinkling, and are quite ready to allow 
liberty to their members or churches in 
this matter. In everything but church 
government the Presbyterians and the In- 
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dependents (or Congregationalists) are 
alike there, as they are here. Their way 
of governing their churches is their only 
visible and confessed difference. If any 
agreement to compromise or to differ as 
to polity can be settled on, the union will 
find no other difficulty. 

But we turn to this country. It is a 
matter of great discredit to us that we 
have been so slow to follow the English 
lead in federation. It seems strange that 
no one appears ready to take the lead in 
this matter. The subject has been up in 
two or three successive meetings of the 
Congregational Triennial National Coun- 
cil, but nothing has been done beyond 
approving the proposition generally. No- 
body tries to do anything. We have an 
excellent and hopeful Federation of 
Churches, of which Mr. J. C. Cady is 
President, and E. B. Sanford, D.D., is 
Secretary, but that is devoting itself 
chiefly to the excellent work of estab- 
lishing local and State federations of in- 
dividual churches, which take religious 
censuses of cities and find out where the 
non-churchgoers ought to belong, but it 
has not yet fairly got hold of the larger 
task of addressing and consolidating, or, 
at least, confederating, the denomina- 
tions themselves. Last week, in Balti- 
more, at a meeting of the Congregational 
churches which fringe the coast from 
Jersey City to Washington a Catholic 
priest deputed by Cardinal Gibbons, an 
Episcopal bishop and a Congregational 
clergyman severally expounded their 
plans for church union. They were, in 
brief, severally: Accept the Pope; accept 
the Historic Episcopate; Liberty to dif- 
fer. It is clear that there can never be 
union on the basis of submission to any 
one plan or scheme of Church creed or 
Church government until people can all 
be melted in one mold. We want a bond 
of peace for all who have the unity of the 
spirit. 

So we rejoice in Dr. Joseph Parker’s 
proposition to unite the Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Independents of Great Brit- 
ain. It is by such unions, taking in but 
two or three denominations at a time, 
that larger union will begin. This 
month the Presbyterians are to hold their 
annual General Assembly. Why should 
they devote their best time to so divisive 
a subject as creeds? Would they not be 
in better business if they were trying to 
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plan for some federation of all our de- 
nominations, or at least the solid union of 
the Reformed Churches in this country? 


re] 
Farmers’ Wealth. 


THE suggestion comes that wealth 
acquired in the country should be spent 
in the country ; that the city and the vil- 
lage have heretofore reaped what ought 
to have been given directly to the farm- 
er and the farm. The extension of rural 
mail delivery has wakened a gradual con- 
viction that privileges which go to make 
life joyous need not be concentered 
where population is massed. From Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, we hear that a 


‘ farmer, Mr. J. Weis, dying, left provi- 


sion for the foundation and mainte- 
nance of a library at a crossroads, far 
from any village. The library build- 
ing is fitted up not only with books and 
a reading room, but for country enter- 
tainments, and also has a post-office. It 
is a convenient place for all sorts of rural 
gatherings and sports, as well as reli- 
gious meetings. The assembly room is 
adequate for suppers, dances, theatricals, 
or fot preaching. The tables, chairs 
and benches are there; and there are 
convenient receptions rooms, as well as a 
kitchen.’ Much of this sort of work has 
been provided for by the Granges; but 
we believe that there are no large li- 
braries to the credit of the order—that is, 
in ‘the country. What Mr. Weis has 
taught us is that the farmers should 
spend their money at home—in the coun- 
try; and that it is entirely practicable 
to make it available for country homes 
and farms, scattered as they usually are. 
It is. not necessary that the farmer boys 
goto cities or villages to reach intellec- 
tual and social advantages. 

Seventy-five years ago the rich farmer, 
and even the poor farmer, did his part in 
founding some college or academy. Not 
one of the older colleges, such as Wil- 
liams, Amherst and Hamilton, but was 
practically created by farmers. The 
subscription list for one of these, now 
before us, announces the gift of boards, 
bricks, the use of ox teams, and the 
pledge to board professors or students. 
Here we find that the farmer understood 
that the country was not necessarily an 


outlandish region, where the privileges of 


life were scantier than in the villages. 
An academy was generally planted out- 
side of the towns, and where the pupils 
could be gathered most easily from the 
scattered farm homes. A district school 
was a device to equalize school priv- 
ileges ; and:at one time nearly every dis- 
trict in the United States had its own li- 
brary. The nucleus was not seldom the 
old Franklin Square Library, published 
by the Harpers as long ago as 1840— 
before the great fire destroyed the plates. 
The library was opened twice each week, 
and the foundation of the education of © 
the young people was laid more in the 
perusal of its volumes than in the study 
of Murray and Peter Parley. 

Since that day the public libraries of 
the United States have been less and less 
the property of the rural districts. The 
district school is nearly extinct; and the 
town school is almost invariably located 
in some village. There is, however, a 
very happy drift, just now, in the way of 
traveling libraries—sent out frequently 
by the State Librarian, for temporary 
use. Still better is the effort of the Na- — 
tional Agricultural Department to de- 
velop a regular system of circulating lit- 
erature, specially adapted for farm use. 
The production of books of this sort has 
gone on with great rapidity for several 
years past. Among the more active 
workers have been Professor Bailey, of 
Cornell, and Professor Vorhees, of Rut- 
gers. Professor Bailey’s “ Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture ” will be the monumental 
work, and indispensable. Rural schools, 
if they have failed in giving the right 
pabulum, have at least made farmers 
readers; and when the right material is 
offered they are fairly ready to make 
good use of it. Now that we have done 
about as well as we can in taking the 
readers to the libraries, what can we do 
in the way of taking the libraries to the 
readers? The establishment of farmers’ 
reading courses in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, in Connecticut, Michigan and 
some of the other States has worked ad- 
mirably. Each club is permitted to use 
a library of fifty or a hundred volumes 
for a year. It must then be passed to 
another farm group. Those who com- 
plete a prescribed course in connection 
with the library are granted a State di- 
ploma. Professor Bailey, who has 
fathered this plan in New York State, 
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says that in his judgment the results are 
more than satisfactory. With the books 
go leaflets and bulletins, containing the 
latest investigations of Experiment Sta- 
tions. Junior reading clubs have been 
formed ; and ‘at the close of last year 20,- 
000 farm children were enrolled in such 
associations. 

In Illinois traveling libraries are an 
adjunct of farm institutes. “che books 
provided deal with crops, stock, soils, fer- 
tilizers and domestic science. Geology, 
entomology and botany applied to hor- 
ticultural work constitute a large bulk 
of the reading matter furnished. - In 
Wisconsin a list of good books for farm- 
ers is sent out by the State Librarian to 
all applicants. Michigan and other 
States have worked out systems of the 
same sort—each with some special ad- 
vantages. Last of all the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, which has 
published during the past five years 
6,000,000 copies of agricultural. pub- 
lications, has taken up the problem of a 
wiser distribution of such material. It 
now urges the establishment of perma- 
nent libraries to takecharge of these pub- 
lications, and to assist with courses of 
lectures. The intention is to make this 
a national educational work. The aim is 
to displace haphazard farming with 
farming according to the latest scientific 
investigation. GK, 

The problem comes, in our judgment, 
very much nearer solution by Mr. Weis. 
Let the libraries be dissociated from 
towns and cities, and fully in charge of 
the farmers themselves. Better yet is 
it if they will purchase their own books, 
as well as build their own library build- 
ings. They will then be responsible for 
the books and pamphlets, and for their 
use. The reading room at the cross- 
roads is not.only a novel evolution, but 
a manifestly correct idea. It has been 
suggested that circulating libraries and 
the mails be in the charge of the same of- 
ficial. This might do under the system 
of free mail delivery, provided also the 
post-office be in the same building at the 
crossroads, as Mr. Weis has provided. 

The rich farmer is, however, by no 
means confined to founding libraries. He 
can make choice springs of water avail- 
able as watering places for the public. 
We know of several instances of this 
sort; and in the drought of a heated 
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spell, such a gift is by no means insig- 
nificant to man and beast. We have in 
mind one instance of a stone bridge, 
built and ‘given to the people by a single 
individual. There had been some dis- 
pute as to whether the town should con- 
struct such a bridge. The dispute was 
ended by a public spirited citizen, who 
did the work himself; and his name on 
that bridge signifies far more than if 
cut on a tombstone. In one New Eng- 
land town several thousand trees have 
been set out by the private beneficence 
of a single citizen. He not only set the 
trees, but he has cared for and protected 
them. In Clinton, Conn., and in Clin- 
ton, N. Y., rural art societies have set 
avenues of lindens, of elms and of ever- 
greens—but mainly through the benefi- 
cence of private citizens. 

Our streets everywhere should be gar- 
dens—public gardens—full of the most 
beautiful, clean and wholesome. They 
should be our country parks, binding to- 
geth.r the whole land. Here is a grand 
chance for beneficence. Instead of work- 
ing in a niggardly way a highway tax, let 
every man feel that he is a stockholder 
in an American enterprise; a system to 
make the whole land beautiful and 
wholesome. ; 

If we carry out this idea, we shall see 
that it works toward the equalization of 
privileges. Instead of concentering these 
in towns, where the people must congre- 
gate to find them, they reach out to the 
people in their scattered homes. This is 
the future of society. 


xd 


,. The party of Northern 
pi * philanthropists taken South 

by Mr. Robert C. Ogden 
to visit a number of colored schools in 
the South, has given rise to a little dis- 
cussion, some of it decidedly unwise. It 
will be understood that the party was in 
the interest, not of the higher education 
of the negro, but of the moderate and in- 
dustrial education, and on the whole it 
received a pleasant welcome in the South, 
altho the remarks of Governor Candler, 
of Georgia, were far from courteous or 
complimentary. We will not charge him 
with all his reported sayings, for he has 
denied a portion of the language attrib- 
uted to him. But it is evident that he re- 
sented the visit of the party, and that he 
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spoke insultingly of Dr. Parkhurst, and 
expressed the opinion that Northerners 
were doing too much for the negroes, 
who were being educated above their sta- 
tion, and were not doing enough for 
white education. We would like to 
know how he would expect negroes to 
get an education in Georgia. And yet 
not more than one or two high schools 
for negroes exist in Georgia supported 
by local or State taxation. They have 
to be educated by Northern benevolence 
or not educated at all. Dr. Parkhurst 
on his return has made a statement in a 
sermon which is not wholly sympathetic 
or fair. He says: 


“The less the negro talks about his civic 
rights under the Constitution, particularly the 
right of suffrage, the better it will be for him. 

e undiscriminating act by which the negroes 
obtained the right to vote was a blunder.” 


Why, here. in New York we have heard 
it said of white men that it was no use 
for them to talk about their right of suf- 
frage while Tammany does the voting 
for them; and yet we insist on talking of 
it. We hold that the act by which the 
negroes obtained the right of suffrage 
was magnificent courage and justice, al- 
tho its effect was at first necessarily 
mixed, good and evil. There was much 
corruption; there were better constitu- 
tions, and a revolution in education 
which gave a free school system. In the 
long run the equal rights of negroes is a 
blessing to all. The time is past when it 
is right to talk of the negroes as a class 
apart by themselves, who should or 
should not vote; who should, to quote 
Dr. Parkhurst, “keep out of politics,” 
“‘ not talk about the Constitution,” “ not 
‘insist upon their rights,” “learn to 
‘work.” As if they never had worked! 
‘Negroes are individual human beings, 
‘just like white folks; some good, some 
‘bad; some intelligent, some ignorant, and 
‘it is the duty of the moralist to deal with 
‘them not as classes, but as individual hu- 
‘man beings, having just the same human 
tights that everybody else has, and to be 
‘treated no differently. 


a 


A professed reformer needs 
a reputation like that of 
Cesar’s wife, beyond suspi- 
cion. We do not pretend to know the 
full truth about the reasons for the di- 


‘Professor 
Herron 
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vorce which Mrs. Herrori has secured 
from her husband. It is sufficient to 
know that a woman of large wealth who 
endowed a professorship for him, and her 
daughter, have somehow been the unde- 
nied cause of the separation, and that he 
has accepted their company and support 
at the cost of losing his wife. We-do 
not blame Dr. Hillis and the speakers of 
the Get Together Club for withdrawing 
from all seeming support of him. This 
our statement has nothing to do with 
Professor Herron’s sociological teach- 
ings, which he propounds with a nebu- 
lous disregard of facts. We dwell now 
solely on his having discredited himself 
by conduct in relation to marriage, our 
basal social institution, which needs ex- 
planation before he can be reinstated in 
public confidence. Weare aware that so 
bright a man as Ernest H. Crosby calls 
the position of Dr. Hillis, which is our 
own, “a pitiful exhibition of pharisee- 
ism,” and that he cannot imagine our 
Lord, who dined with publicans and 
sinners, and was shut out from good 
pharisaic society, being otherwise than 
forgiving to Professor Herron. We can. 
Professor Herron has not quite ap- 
peared to us to class with the humble and 
despised outcasts of society whom every 
one looked down on, but rather with 
those who were favored and supported by 
fortune, and who gave rather than re- 
ceived criticism and abuse. And here it 
is worthy of notice that each of the two 
leading Presbyterian clergymen of this 
city, who were noted for their excellent 
character but also their extreme _theo- 
logical conservatism, is now represented 
by a son who is a radical in religious be- 
lief and a denouncer of society and the 
Church as now organized. 


a 


A condition of public 


The Kidnapping 


Case sentiment is reported 


. from Omaha that would 
seem incredible, and which bodes serious 
danger to our jury system. James Cal- 
lahan, arrested on the charge of com- 
plicity in the kidnapping of Edward 
Cudahy, Jr., has been acquitted, and 
Judge Bacon declared the verdict to be 
wrong and contrary to the evidence. He 
told the jury that no men could have’ been 
less careful of the interests of the State, 
and that they had turned the prisoner 
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loose to continue his criminal practices. 
It is believed that the verdict was given 
on the ground of prejudice against rich 
men, as it was thought that the victim of 
the affair was a wealthy man who could 
afford to lose the money which the re- 
covery of his child had cost. We could 
not believe that twelve men were to be 
found by any fair process of jury-choos- 
ing in Nebraska, or in any other State in 
the Union, that would all agree to disre- 
gard evidence and set free a person who 
had been guilty of such an atrocious 
crime as this stealing of a boy from his 
parents, simply out of prejudice against 
rich men. It even yet seems incredible 
that there exists any such war of classes 
in this country. 


As the policy of the association of man- 
ufacturers of steel rails is now controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation, 
that company is responsible for the re- 
cent increase of $2 per ton in the price of 
rails. And yet the common estimate of 
the trade is that the old combination price 
of $26 yielded a profit of not less than $10 
for every ton rolled in the Corporation’s 
largest mill. The increase does not di- 
rectly affect the price of exported rails; 
altho it will permit a further reduction of 
the rates which are given to foreign buy- 
ers. It is a blunder which the Corpora- 


tion, just beginning its career in the light ° 


of much publicity, should have avoided. 
Such blunders, added to proof of sales 
at low prices to buyers in foreign coun- 
tries, give force to the demand of Con- 
gressman Babcock for a removal of the 
tariff on iron and steel. 

od 


If it has come to this, that Surgeon- 
General Sternberg has issued an order 
stating that henceforth “the prevalence 
of malarial fever at a post would indi- 
cate a want of proper care and diligence 
on the part of the surgeon and command- 
ing officer,” then it is time that such an 
order should be issued by Surgeon- 
General Common Sense to Governors, 
Legislatures and Common Councils. If 
malaria is caused by certain mosquitoes, 
and these mosquitoes can be destroyed 
by draining off pools, etc., in which they 
breed, then, in the name of public health 
and comfort, let us do it. To fail shows 
“ want of proper care and diligence,” 
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A beautiful story has been told of the 
courage of the Sultan at the time of the 
earthquake, while he was in his palace 
in the midst of the Beiram reception of 
the ambassadors; and the Emperor of 
Germany has sent him a fine letter of 
congratulation for his bravery. A gentle- 
man who was present on the occasion 
makes a somewhat different report. He 
says that the Sultan rushed out of the 
room; the officials rushed to the win- 
dows, breaking them with their swords 
to jump out, some mistaking the large 
mirrors for windows and breaking them. 
The Sultan returned after a while, trem- 
bling visibly. . 


Another hero of the air-ship has near- 
ly lost his life in Switzerland by falling 
from his machine. That is of little im- 
portance; but it is very important that 
the air-ship rose fifty feet before it be- 
came unmanageable. Flying machines 
are bound to come, and: the century is 
young yet. It has begun with a scientific 
announcement of the first importance, the 
discovery of a feasible way of making 
nitric acid by electricity from the air. 
That may give us an inexhaustible 
source of agricultural wealth. It is ni- 
trates that feed the farm. 


cd 


Professor Briggs says that “in a very 
few years not a single Protestant Con- 
fession of Faith or Catechism will re- 
tain binding authority in any denomina- 
tion.” He uses the word “ Protestant”, . 
to exclude the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed. But even already in what 
denomination does its Creed have bind- .. 
ing authority? Is it the Episcopalian, 
with its Thirty-nine Articles; or the 
Presbyterian, with its Westminster Con- 
fession? What is it, unless it be the 
Missouri Lutherans? 


a 


The dismission of the waiters at the 
Union League Club in this city, and the 
engagement of others, might seem a very 
small affair to call out the fullest meet- 
ing in years. But it was the question 
whether men should be dismissed because 
of their color, and the veterans would 
not allow it. It was a Virginian, of the 
famous name of Wise, that led the de- 
fense. 





INSURANCE. 


The Current Madness. 


FirTY-NINE fire insurance companies 
are to be fined $1,000 each and ejected 
from the State of Kansas, if the applica- 
tion by the county attorney at Topeka is 
granted, for having used rate books and 
maps published by what is known as the 
Eldridge Inspection Bureau, this being 
claimed to be contrary to the anti-compact 
law which forbids all combinations of in- 
surance companies to regulate rates. The 
Eldridge rates are advisory only—that is, 
they are no more binding on those who 
more or less consult them than the figures 
published by the Bureau of Statistics are 
binding. The Eldridge figures are not 
always followed, and are sometimes used 
as a line of departure in cutting down. 
The anti-trust movement has gone daft 
(supposing it to have ever been sane) in 
its attempts to abrogate the natural and 
higher law. If a distinct agreement not 
to accept less than a specific rate schedule 


can be called a “ compact,” it is a per-: 


version of language and an affront to rea- 
son to call a coincident use of even a sin- 
gle reference book a “ combination.” 

If insurance were starting now as an 
original attempt, no man could evolve 
proper rates out of his inner conscious- 
ness; he would be compelled to make a 
guess, and then test the accuracy of his 
guess by the degree of its fitting the re- 
sults. There he would gradually acquire 
an experience, altho he might be con- 
sumed by it as an underwriter, and pre- 
cisely this has been the process. Insur- 
ance rates, proper or improper as they 
may be, have been attained by collating 
experience, not of one company, but of 
many, and there is no other method of at- 
taining them. To declare—and to try to 
enforce such declaration by a penal stat- 
ute—that underwriters shall not frame 
their rates by the only possible method, a 
combined experience, is so thoroughly 
foolish and futile that it cannot easily be 
characterized. Even folly ought to have 
its fitly perverted logic; so if the people 
who attempt this had logic and courage 
they would demand that every under- 
writer be walled up in a cell without 


means of communication—then he could 
not “ combine.” 

It is wearisome, but it must cure itself 
by its own reaction. In Arkansas, the 
most rabid ones wish to discipline not 
only companies that try to apply com- 
bined experience to Arkansas, but those 
tnat try to apply it anywhere. The only 


proper course for the companies is not to 
await ejection, but to eject themselves and 
to stay out until the people learn that the 
bills for all extravagancies are paid at 
last by themselves. 


& 
The Last Resort 


A LITTLE more than twenty-one years 
ago, the Mutual Life and New York 
Life wrote $10,000 each on the life of 
one John W. Hillmon, a stockman in 
Kansas, the Connecticut Mutual also 
writing $5,000. Soon after, as was al- 
leged, he was accidentally shot while in 
camp, and a body was produced as his; 
but the companies contended that this 
was a case of substitution, and refused to 
pay. Six trials have been had in the fif- 
teen years 1882-1897, four of them 
reaching no verdict and two yielding a 
verdict for the plaintiff. The widow of 
Hillmon, if such she is, has gone out of 
the case, having disposed of her interest 
to attorneys. After the fifth trial the 
New York Life settled and withdrew; 
after the sixth, the Mutual followed; af- 
ter the seventh, very recently decided ad- 
versely to it by the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, the Connecticut Mutual still stands 
out, and it will take the case to the final 
tribunal at Washington. 

It is easy to say that all cases of resist- 
ance only prove that life insurance com- 
panies pay only when they must. Treat 
such talk for the moment as if not plain- 
ly foolish, and consider. The policies of 
the three companies together called for 
$25,000, and could doubtless have been 
settled for less; the third trial (the first 
verdict) called for $53,000, and the Con- 
necticut Mutual’s $5,000 has more than 
doubled, exclusive of the costs of litiga- 
tion. Regard for temporary conven- 
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ience and economy evidently suggests set- 
tlement in all contested cases; on the 
other side there can be only the belief 
that the claim is not just, and the feeling 
that not to resist fraud is to encourage 
and invite fraud. A decision between 
these opposing considerations must be 
made, and the net’ view of expediency 
sometimes turns one way and sometimes 
the other. The settled cases which are 
not deemed just and right are not heard 
of ; the resisted ones get into the papers. 
The other two companies in the Hillmon 
case have settled, because it seemed to 
them that they had fully met the duty of 
resistance ; President Greene, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, feels that his duty is to 
continue to the last. Asa question of ex- 
pediency (the only one open) he may err, 
but there is no tribunal which can decide 
that authoritatively. Each of us who ex- 
amines the case may take his own view, 
but all must approve Colonel Greene’s 
fidelity to duty as he sees it. 


Js 


Tuomas W. RusseEtt, founder of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company and its president for the last 
twenty years, died at his home in Hart- 
ford last week. Mr. Russell was sixty- 
seven years old. 


....A two-line paragraph in the Bos- 
ton Standard (insurance) announces 
that up to the hour of going to press no 
New York court had decided that loss 
ratios are proper subjects for taxation. 
The lay reader will readily surmise that 
this is a sarcastic reference to something, 
not a real news item, but will not under- 
stand without explanation at what this 
thrust, which is far from a badly aimed 
one, is directed. The reference is to a 
recent decision here sustaining tax offi- 
cers in including unearned premiums in 
taxable property. Without saying any- 
thirig further now on the subject of in- 
surance taxation, it is plain that to tax 
insurance premiums in the mass is like 
taxing a merchant on his total sales, of 
which only a moderate portion is really 
coming to him, and hence by any stretch 
to be reckoned as income. Evidently 
fire insurance premiums, collected in ad- 
vance, are not income or profit; a part 
will surely be consumed in losses, and 
the whole may be, so the law requires 
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that a part (one-half in case of one-year 
policies) be at once treated as unearned 
and set aside as liability—v. e., as liable to 
a demand for paying out again. A tax 
upon these resembles a tax on the de- 
posits of a bank, which it does not own 
and only temporarily holds in trust. The 
sarcastic suggestion, therefore, is that 
a New York court is capable of calling 
anything taxable in connection with in- 
surance. 

.... The Pearson case, sketched in this 
column on February 7th, is reached by 
the action of the Mutual Life, which has 
filed a bill (as the legal phrase is) to re- 
strain the bringing of a suit by the other 
side and to compel delivery back of the 
policy for cancellation, the premium, of 
course, to be returned. The dates, as 
stated by the company, are thus: Pearson 
applied for insurance and was examined 
on December 27th last; he was taken ill 
en route to Boston January 6th; he en- 
tered a hospital there January 7th, and on 
the same day, from the hospital, he dis- 
patched his private secretary to New 
ork to close the transaction ; on the 8th 
an operation was decided necessary and 
was performed, and at a later hour on 
that day the secretary obtained possession 
ot the policy and paid the premium to the 
company’s Boston agents; at noon of the 
oth Pearson died, and as soon as the com- 
pany learned the facts it left the money 
in the agents’ hands, and demanded the 
policy back. The heirs claim that there 
was a lawful delivery of the policy, and 
that a copy. of the application—which 
contains the clause requiring the first 
premium to be paid during the applicant’s 
“continuance in good health ”—was not 
attached to the policy as required by 
Massachusetts statute, and hence cannot 
be used as evidence. That is a legal ques- 
tion. The amount at issue is $240,000, 
but the case would be the same in essence 
if it were $240. Nobody alleges that the 
company would have delivered the policy 
if it had suspected Pearson had ceased 
to be in good health; for insurance is not 
written on sick men.. Assuming the facts 
to be correctly reported, the equities are 
clearly with the company, and the heirs 
have no better claim in morals than they 
would have if Pearson had always re- 
fused to have anything to do with life in- 
surance. 





FINANCIAL. 


Buying with Inflated Stock. 
THE proceedings before Judge Gray 
of the United States Circuit Court in re- 
lation to the recent consolidation of the 
interests of M. Guggenheim’s Sons with 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, revive the important questions 
involved in the original suit and consid- 
ered in the recent decision of the New 
Jersey Court of Appeals. Here was an 
issue Of $45,000,000 of stock by one of 
the new combinations (the Smelting 
Company) to the owners of the Guggen- 
heim plant, as payment for the same, in 
order that a large independent concern 
outside of the company might be taken 
into it. The company’s capital was 
$55,000,000; it was increased to $100,- 
000,000, and the added $45,000,000 was 
to be given for the Guggenheim proper- 
ties, the actual value of which as physical 
possessions, Justice Dixon said, did not 
exceed $10,000,000, which was increased 
to $23,000,000 by cash to be turned over. 
Certain stockholders applied for an in- 
junction, alleging that the issue of $45,- 
000,000 for the properties was excessive. 
Vice-Chancellor Stevens decided against 
them, holding that under New Jersey 
laws, which are quite favorable to the 
operations of those engaged in forming 
large consolidations, the Court could not 
go behind the declaration of the Board 
of Directors that the properties to be 
purchased were worth $45,000,000. But 
the Court of Appeals, in an opinion read 
by Justice Dixon, took another view, 
holding that it is the duty of the directors 
to see that the actual value of the prop- 
erty is at least reasonably near to the 
price to be paid ; that the judgment of the 
directors on this point may be reviewed 
on the demand of stockholders; and that 
the issue and delivery of the stock should 
be restrained if the value of the property 
is less than the face value of the stock. 
This decision had no effect, for im- 
mediately after it was announced the 
complaining stockholders withdrew their 
objections, in consideration of the fact. 
as explained in the press reports, that 
the United Metals Selling Company, in 
which they were interested, was made the 


selling agent of the enlarged corpora- 
tion, which supplies 90 per cent. of the 
silver exported from the United States. 
This arrangement having been reached, 
the $45,000,000 of stock was promptly 
issued and paid over to the former 
owners of the Guggenheim property. 
The complaint having been withdrawn, 
the injunction resting upon it was re- 
moved. 

Now comes another dissatisfied stock- 
holder, making complaint before Judge 
Gray of the Federal Court; so that there 
will be still another opinion, which may 
or may not be in accord with the futile 
decision of the highest court in New Jer- 
sey, and, if in agreement with it, may 
have no greater force in preventing the 
purchase of the Guggenheim property 
with $45,000,000 of Smelting Company 
stock. 

The question involved is one of much 
interest to the public. In the proceed- 
ings thus far the existence of a public in- 
terest does not appear to have been ad- 
mitted or recognized. The people gen- 
erally, whether they are or are not buy- 
ers of shares thus issued, are interested 
in the enforcement of laws to prevent 
large over-capitalization of corporations 
and the issue of enormous quantities of 
stock in payment for property at a ficti- 
tious value. We hope this public interest 
will not be overlooked in any decisions 
which shall hereafter be drawn from the 
courts by this interesting transaction. 


Kd 
Financial Items. 


A coMPANy, with an _ authorized 
capital of $4,000,000, has been incorpo- 
rated in Michigan to build and operate a 
trolley railway between Detroit and Chi- 
cago. 

....Ecuador has recently placed or- 
ders with an American company for 
$2,000,000 worth of railroad bridge ma- 
terial, and has also bought in this coun- 
try large quantities of mining machin- 
ery. 

....An extension of the building of 
the National Park Bank will be con- 
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structed on lots which the bank owns, ad- 
joining its Broadway property on the 
east and having a considerable frontage 
in Ann Street. 


...» Lhe Bank of New York (National 
Banking Association) which recently 
celebrated the 117th anniversary of its 
foundation, is the. oldest bank in this 
State, and the oldest with one exception 
in the United States. Alexander Hamil- 
ton wrote its constitution and sat in its 
first Board of Directors. 


....The market value of a seat in the 
New York Stock Exchange has been ris- 
ing rapidly. Three or four weeks ago a 
seat was sold for $55,000, which broke 
the record; then $58,000 was paid, and 
$59,000, and $62,000, and the price ad- 
vanced last week to $65,000, with the sale 
of C. H. Huestis’s seat for that sum. 


....Stockholders of the Cunard 
Steamship Company receive for the year 
1900 a dividend of 8 per cent., against 
only 5 in 1899, and 3% in 1898. The 
increase of profits last year was due 
chiefly to the transportation of troops to 
South Africa, and to the advance in 
freight rates caused by the withdrawal of 
ships from general trade for the use of 
the War Department. 


....All previous records of a day’s 
transactions on the Stock Exchange 
were surpassed on the 22d ult., when of- 
ficially reported sales amounted to 2,392,- 
7327 shares. High water mark at the 
Clearing House was reached on the fol- 
lowing day, when the exchanges were 
$546,937,155, a sum exceeding by $101,- 
000,000 the previous high record of the 
16th ult. In no week of the present year 
has the daily average of Clearing House 
exchanges in London exceeded $200,000,- 
000. 


...-Of the new British war loan $50,- 
000,000, or one-sixth of the entire 
amount, was taken or subscribed for in 
this country by a syndicate composed of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Baring, Magoun & 
Co., the National City Bank and the New 
York Life Insurance Company, the sub- 
scription including $10,000,000 for the 
New York Life and $5,000,000 for the 
Mutual Life. The Equitable Life sub- 
scribed for $5,000,000 here and an equal 
amount in London. 








....Canada’s exports of dairy prod- 
ucts have been largely increased since 
1896, the value of the cheese shipped 
abroad having risen from $14,000,000 
in that year to nearly $20,000,000 in 
1900, while the value of butter exported 
grew from $1,052,000 to $5,122,000. 
Our packers may consider with interest 
the increase of the exports of pork, bacon 
and hams from $4,446,000 to $12,803,- 
000. 


....A remarkable feature of the re- 
cent rise of securities has been the great 
advance in the market value of bank 
shares. This upward movement began 
immediately after the Presidential elec- 
tion, but the greater part of the increase 
has been added since January 1st. The 
shares of some of the banks have been 
going up by leaps and bounds during the 
past month. Among the most notice- 
able advances have been those of Na- 
tional City stock, from $330 to $800; of 
Hanover, from $400 to $645, and of 


Bank of Commerce, from $260 to $478. 
Prices on November Ist, January 1st and 
for the latter part of last week are 
shown below: 


Last 
Jan. 1 week. 
3 $515 
1” 295 
510 650 
4000 4000 
535 800 
825 478 
Corn Exchange............ 345 870 400 
Fifth Avenue,.........000- 2400 2750 8000 
Fourth National...... .... 165 170 28% 
Gansevoort... ..........008 60 60 180 
Hanover... ...scceccescees 400 520 645 
Imp. & Traders’........... 495 520 590 
Renee eee Prt ee 310 825 4% 
Mercantile ................ 190 220 260 
Metropolis .............- 600 625 650 
New Amsterdam........... 675 675 1400 
Ninth National............ 80 95 105 
DORK .ik.. ocscemrdcsisbeassec 400 465 585 
Produce Exchange........ 120 125 165 
Republic................00 225 2235 265 
Seaboard............ 290 885 360 
State of New York......... 185 140 150 
Western Nationai......... 400 450 625 
West Side.............0000 875 8% 575 


....Dividends announced: 


American Exchange National Bank, 3% per 
cent., payable May ist. 

Southern Pacific Co. (coupons of 3 divisions), 
payable May rst. 

estinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 14, per 

cent., quarterly, payable May rst. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co. (consol. mort, 
5 percent. coupons), payable May ist, 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has won:success far beyond the effect of advertising only. 
The true secret of its wonderful popularity is ex- 
plained entirely and only by its unapproachable Aferit. 
Based upon a prescription which cured people con- 
sidered incurable, which accomplished wonders aston- 
ishing to the medical: profession, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Includes the concentrated values of the best-known vege 
table remedies, united by such an original and peculiar 
combination, proportion and process as to secure curative 
power peculiar to itself, 

Its cures of mild and extreme cases of scrofula, 
eczema, psoriasis, and-every:kind:and degree of humors,’ 
as well as catarrh and rheumatism, prove 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the best blood purifier ever produced. 

Its cures of dyspepsia, biliousness, nervousness, loss 
of appetite and that tired feeling make it the greatest 
stomach tonic, nerve builder and strength-restorer the 
world has ever known, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Isa thoroughly good medicine, Begin to take it TO. 
DAY. Get HOOD’S. 
















The Sportsman's Choice 


<n rmex 





The New ‘Buckeye Cameras 


ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT WITH CARTRIDGE FILM 


a posure 
fo. He Buc rere tet: 6 it ars ° Film vit #00 
. ol ing Buckeye, or xposu: 15.00 
No. 4 r Buckeye, 4x ‘bor 12 ig Es powate vita 252 20.00 
Stereoscontey Fold Buckeye, 84x44. 25.00 
‘99 Model Buckeye, si x 334; 6 or 12 exposure Film 5.00 
Tourist Buckeye for 6 Exposure Film, size 36x86 5.00 
We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILM for hand camera work 
CAMERAS of all kigds and a complete line of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, Catalogue Free 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
basse — 




































VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds a es of Al 
and Other Investment Securities. © ‘Stock Exchanges, 


Deena: received andinterest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


nig Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c C 

Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 

At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


le and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
ae Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders watt or telephone, 2451 poy ne rom 
aoe FREE in Greater New York ° pay 


THE "GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


ad 


nut. Cushion for feet. 

eeasure. nN godsend to tender, callous or 

perspiring i up noroom. Indispensable for school 
and onniloor people. Comfortable summer or winter. 

aie Fas ye 3 a ene 2gc. Betterquality, crocheted edges, 15c. a pair; 

f not at your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s, send us size. 


d The WM. il, WILEY & SON CO., Box 45 Hartford, Conn. 









































AND ON 
anes. LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
IN senate ooneae: Ten iltpetrated t Book. 
VERMONT | 8220 Ss breaaway AY 











‘| & Sure Oure for Catarrh, 


) VARS \\s 
CATARREL 


SNUEL 


a5 Conte # Bottle by a Druggiete, 
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eneration perfected. Our apparatus em- 


CETY 
io" TYLENE GAS 


bodies entirely new principles. 
simple to install and operate. 


and quality. 
plants. 


Safe, automatic, 
Next to. daylight in cost 
Any capacity from table lamps to. town 


Also high grade ‘‘ Criterion ’’ stereopticons. 


}. B. COLT CO., Dept. A2, 21 Barclay St., New York. 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


5 : 
STISFACTION _ GUARANTEES, sau 
ee 





IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing suffi- 
cient water to last 10 to 15 days. 
Plants thrive in them. Over 100 styles. 
13 to 62 inches in height. $3 to $75 
each. Write for price-list. 


Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


e largest and choicest Sapestion of High-Grade 
Goode ever offered in the Uni' Ee See for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, Ses: quarter century 


past quarter century 





Wi Cream F; 
Nursery and Sick-Room ‘ieee: 
ked and delivered free at station 
within 10 100 “iniles com, New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4st ST. 


Retwaen Renadwav and Civth Avenne. New York, 


USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself, 





For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
25¢-, 5ac. and $1.00 a bottle. 





“READING NOTICES 
The Bunnell & Eno Investment 
Company. 


There has been no greater agricultural 
recent 





Schentnite banda of from $100 to $1000, The coi 
issued a handsome pam: t, the contents of whi 
the attention of investors. 


$50.00 to 
California and Back This Summer, 


An illustrated book, which will be of mon 
who are to take advantage of c 
California summer, a eke time Sf the Epwoeth 
Convention, to be held in San Franciseo in 

been issued by 


t. 

"ol rons vestibuled, steam -heated and electric-lighted 

It has the absolute block system. 

It uses all modern appliances for the comfort and eats 
Ofte Ao agen oP at _ civil and o! 

em and obliging. a 

It tries to give each pasgenger “ value received" tor bs 

mit aska © and 
the Ohicago, 

Railway. Ady. 


nn Bes woman and child 


ukee & St. Foal aay tori Or 


y “ ‘ 
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\ Globe SWernicke 


“Elastic” Book-Case 

















KITCHEN EXPENSES. — 
Reduced by Ready Cooked Grape Nuts 


“Modern food saves gas bills (cooking), 
labor, and doctor’s bills, and the food I 
refer to is Grape-Nuts,” says a Chicago 
woman. 

“We have used Grape-Nuts over a year. 
I weighed, when I began using it, about 
100. pounds, but have gained 22 pounds 
since. I have recovered entirely from dys- 
pepsia since using this delicious food. My 
husband and children enjoy Grape-Nuts as 
much as I do, and they have all been de- 











nent cidedly benefited by its use. 
‘* My baby is very much healthier than my 
other two children were at his age. I at- 
in aay tribute .the difference to the use I have 
— iling Cabinets and Card Indexes — made of Grape-Nuts Food. 
4 hy "The Globes Se “ Of course it isa great advantage to have 
: Om died = Wer nic stile a food that is already cooked and sure to 
berg & Fulton & Peatl Sts, EW YORK. ange wines Se, Gea? be in good condition. This is not always 
a lands true of many cereals.” Mrs Geo. S. Fos- 
or ter, 1025 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ny has 
deserve 
'f |PARKER GUN S 
“ALWAYS RELIABLE.’’ 
mer, 
t to 


‘= Best Gun in the World. 
from Address PARKER BROS., 


32 Warren St., New York. ’ Meriden, Conn. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 




















A Powder for the Feet. 

Wis Shake Into Your Shoes 
aout tlstroace it exesspalneay wlan 
in every fe sting out sthans and bun- 

: 2s the 
d trains. 
d safety 
, ‘bes 
ee So E ta tha Bont basil ier 
ets over ? asy to Use.” 
A Greet FREE sr Acsag? 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
OP , 





(burnedin theename!) AL A 
For f that NO POISON is found 
in * gs coating, send for our booklet, 
showing why only “Agate Nickel-Steel 
IS SAFE, and why either 


Ware” 

ARSENIC, ANTIMONY, or LEAD 
is found in the goods of seventeen other 
manufacturers of enameled ware. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
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GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1900; Highest Award Possible, 


The inventions of the 
Nineteenth Century will 
save Many Centuries of 
labor in the ages to come. 


Trae, above all things, of the 


Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


No labor-saving in- 
vention of the century 
appeals so strongly to 
the brain worker. 

It enables him to do 
twice the writing with 
half the labor and in 
half the time. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 


Are extre in r d 
Send for Free Steel En rre ont ha: See 
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FOUND OUT. — | The Value of Charcoal, 


A Trained Nurse Discovered lis Effect. Few People Knew y Hew. getul ze in Preserving 
ks ee Nearly eveltuha knows that charcoal is the 


Pee ss safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
No one is in better position to know the value in nature, but few realize its value when taken 


of food and drink than a trained nurse. ay the ‘human system for the same cleansing 


‘ . Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of 
Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes Barre, it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 


tee > . absorbs the gases and im urities always present in 

, ims ee court = ve ems bm oe ba oe and intestines and carries Them out 
e reat ‘om nd indi- {| °o e system. 

ag § ve, sis grog nescmee Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 

gestion. While on a visit to my brothers I had drinking o or after eating onions and other odorous 


a good chance to try Postum Cereal Food Coffee, harcoal ghoctuallz: Bayon one je boned 
. . . r 
for they drank it altogether in place of ordinary an a natural and eminently - cathartle. ge 
i a r ie ous Ww. co n 
coffee. In two weeks after using Postum I found the steanaen eee howele if disinte ong groped 
Iwas much benefited and finally my headaches and theoas from the poison of catarrh. 

/ o. 34 : sell charcoal in one form or an- 
disappeared and also the indigestion. otier, but peobebl the best charcoal:and the scat 
Naturally I have since used Postum among they are composed of the finest iseptios, in eabit — 

: : ani er ant able 
my patients, and have noticed a marked benefit form, oF a in eer cee plessant tom 
where coffee has been left off and Postum used. mined hen mixed with honey. 

I observe a curious fact about Postum. used 
among mothers, It greatly helps the flow of 
milk in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it 
up, and where tea causes nervousness, trary. 

ol find eee 9 md miexr dg winked to make of charcoal ca oe Se, 2 oe ean 
‘ostum properly. ey most always serve it zenges ents suffering from gas in 
before it has been boiled long enough. It should stomach; vand 4 erat 

be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served with belleve 

cream, when it is certainly a delicious beverage. oodles 


‘ 


Mrs, Ella C, Burns, 309 E. South St., Wilkes 


Barre, Pa. than Lage ae the eodlioney. 


Our Family Case, con- 
taining enough 3000- 
sheet rolls for 


4 sisi J; ¢ One Year’s Supply 


Neve 








oe 


n [fireplaces rail =| aE: 


LS Marble, | a 














For the average family, 
on receipt of 


» sent | One Dollar 
Teruo Berxgon 


Weel Rich Cast Wrough ' Delivered FREE at any express ‘ 
|| METAL WORK office in'the United States. 
= Bape tion Semple Sheets and unique booklet, sent on oman 
EAST 28%g294 A. P. W. PAPER CO. 

STREETS 40 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 


a ts ts st ts ts sh a te se te es te tot 
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A Child 
Can Operate the | ae 
Otis Electric Elevator | fj 722 crest west ot now vork city is i 


her realestate. Enormous fortunes have 
; been made by constantly increasing values. 
For Private Houses without the Brooklyn is growing out of all proportion to 
any other section of the greater-city. — Prices ' 
least danger of accident. are yet very low in comparison with those of 
Manhattan. A few years will see the com- 
pletion of four bridges and a tunnel tying the 
two islands together. Values are going up in 
anticipation. It is a singular fact that the big 
profits in Brooklyn real estate are being made 
by ont of town people from Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Chicago, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Boston, etc. You can participate in these’ 
profits by an investment now. 

Prospect Park South is the most successful 
of all the developments in the city. Photo 
graphic illustrations and all particulars sent 
onwequest. 

During ten years no investor through me has 
lost a dollar in Brooklyn real estate. 

Ample banking and personal references in- 
cluding the New York INDEPENDNT, THE: 
OUTLOOK, CHRISTIAN WORK, etc. 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, — 
257 Broadway, New York City, 














Don’t Fail_~+ 


to see the new 


ALL TILE 


Why Not Have One __ | ‘ie inside and outsiae 


in Your Home? _/ REFRIGERATORS 


A push button for each floor 


is in the car, and brings it au- - Most perfect ever introduced. 
tomatically to the floor desired. 


Address . 
A push button on each floor brings the 


pecdinaanin. SSA ENE E The Brunswick-Balke 
m the outside until the car is opposite 
ne ecees of any door cuts ft a Collender Company, 


current, and locks the car so that it cannot 
be moved until the door is securely closed. t ew Department 4, 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO., 227-229 Fourth Avenue, - New York. 
71 Broadway, New York | CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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BRAIN FOOD 
Is of Little Benefit Unless it is ‘Digested. 


Nearly ay Srey one will admit that as a nation we eat 
too much meat and too little of vegetables and the 
grains. 


is jetta en. oft men om tasene commaiions, 

eve’ oor 

reins, ‘milk and. v bles are much more healthfal 
Only men @ severe outdoor manual labor 

can live on'a heavy meat diet and continue in health. 

; & e, Meat once a is sufficient for 

all classes of men, women and chil and 

— and vegetables should constitute the bulk o 


most nutritious foods are difficult 
of baer and it _ of no wate to advise brain work- 
ers largely of grains 
di in tao weak to. assimilate them 
the best 





wTuvvVTeS 





cane experience new 
ts to be a ay wate, Uieee pleasan 
and ve and J euuens. y wh 
taken daily — the best res’ 
Stuart's: Tablets can hardl be called a 


with braid and ruffle of em- 
broidery, in white only; 
sizes 1 and 2 years, 


oe one or 
after each meal are 
esta Tablets which means perfect 


There is no danger of forming an {injurious habit, 
as bee tablets contain absolutely nothing yl natural 
digestives eer morphine and — Grogs have 
ne pide in a stomach medicine, an Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are stage mira the best 1 es ona most 
ON ae of all aibinnels remedi 


Stuart's’ I Dyspepsia Tablets, 
note the improvement in health, appetite and nervous 
energy. 


* By mail, postage paid, 14 cents extra, 


Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 


2,000 Articles for Children, 
more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 
of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 


Address Dep’t. 30, 60-62 W. 23d St., New York 


Sl 
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TROPHIES 


Sterling Silver 


and 


Silver Plate 


LOVING CUPS PUNCH BOWLS SHIELDS 
Trophies for - 
GOLF POLO YACHTING BICYCLING 
And for all ATHLETIC EVENTS. 


Send for “Trophy Book No, 566. 





Invernationat Sitver Co., 
Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 
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] OYoyem ame Lore) (e| 


about Washing Powders. 
If you feel like it, you 
haven't the right sort. Get 


 ekitee a blats 


ro ae MT oY Ste ga Ws) 
8 7-4 ORD 
imitated— 


difference. 
has been 


never equalled 
Many powders are cheap to begin with, but dear 


in the end. Try all, if y 


ou wont take our word 


Pearline 20th Cent’'y Soap 


@atches, Diamonds and. 


Fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a fine and carefully selected 
stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atten- 
tion is called to our several grades of TIME 
KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially for 
our house and bearing our name. 


EVEKY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


‘The Benedict oo 


PERFECT COLLAR. 
AND CUFF BUTTON 
END VIEW SIDE VIEW 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and 
Sterling Silver. 


“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT 
BUTTON has the name “ BENEDICT” and 
date of patent stamped upon it! 


A Set ot Four Makes an Acceptable Present. . 


BENEDICT 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., Nr Y, 


BROTHERS, . JEWELERS, 


{ 


1857. 


= 


ESTABLISHED 


Ristorical 
and 


Memorial 
Records 


‘We design and exe- 
cute all forms of Per- 
‘manent Records 
whether for the Interi- 
or or Exterior of CIVIC 





AND RELIGIOUS 
BUILDINGS. 
Photographs of Im- 
portant executed Work 
in BRONZE, MAR- 
BLE, GRANITE and 
STONE submitted up- 








The Chas. Flint Putnam Memorial, oy ae 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. — Le a _ 





Studios: Office : 
28, % and 27 Sixth Ave,, NEW YOR 50 Catmine Street 
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You have.a perfect means of 
recreation mand exercise 


IF YOU OWN A 


BEVEL GEAR 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 





HERE isno vehicle so ‘useful and no means of exercise so enjoyable, so. healthful, 
so thoroughly within reach of all, as the Bicycle. Riders of the COLUMBIA 
BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS BICYCLE will tell you that no other isso easy 

to propel, so perfectly adapted to .all.conditions of riding. 
Models for 1901, $75. Columbia Chain Models for 1901, $50 


Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 additional 
Coulumbia Hub or Tire Coaster Brake, $5 additional 


: Catalogue. of dealers or by matl from us. 
COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, HARTFORD, CONN. 2 
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DIVIDENDS 





THE AMERICAN EXUHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


138 Broadway, New York, April 28d, 1901. 


Ata of the Board of D' rs of this 
a dividend of THREE AND O 


fue gaptia stock was declared payable se es tee . 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
44 and 46 Wail pect apany York City. 
Board of Trustees of this aye this Gag daciened 
ee ae of rite EG) a upon the capital 
record at the pie ty the " Books dy bo te MOL ug 
‘April 8, 1901. OSBORN W. BRIGHT: Becretary 











OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEUTRIC & MFG. CO. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., April 28d, 1901. 

ome “ fe Beant. of Divecte tors, held this it 


y VND O 
ate BE CENT. Pr upon the the Assenting Stock of ee Coan 


pany lared, pa: ibolders © ed souere 

To0l, and thet the transfer b books for th Stock be clo 
mn May 6th, 1901, at 8 o'clock, be M., nid Of 

{0 o’clock, A M. 





OFFICES SOUTHERN PACIFIC pg 
28 BROAD STREET (MILLS BUILDING). 
Coupons due May 1, 1901, from the following bonds wil] 
be paid on and after that date at this office: Galveston, 
Harrisburg and San Antonio (Western Division) first 5s. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. first consol. 5s. 
Gila Valley, Globe & Northern 5s. 


N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RB. R. CO. 
Coupons due May ist, 1901, from Consolidated Mortgage 5 





per cent, Bonds, and from Minneapolis & Duluth Bonds of, 


this Company, will be paid on and after that date on presen- 
tation at the office of the Central Trust Company, 54 
Wall Street 

‘ ¥F, H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


Pa 





FINANCIAL 





Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well im eee Lag moh mt three times 
the loan. In last 


000.00 without 8 default in h briatipal of or P intarest 






References 

0 Business Men R. whom Z em loan loan’ om Tite 7 
further culars. Send for pam “ Truth 
About obtahoma, ” free. : 


H. H. HAGAN, GurTHatz, OKLAHOMA 





BUNDS and WARRANTS 


OF THE 
TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, 
ITS subdivisions and Municipalities. « % and 6s. 
Territorial W Wasrnnts wetting Gp temod tal topamax 
penses. poy pee less than 1%. Never @ delault, oF 
question raised in the eleven years of Oklahoma’s ex- 
istence. Address 


R. J. EDWARDS, P. 0. Box 2003, Oklahoma City, 0. T. 


7, Sate Investments 


inMissouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the twelve years with. 


ne ee interest. rest, Satlatactory eastern refer 


ences and 
WM. R. emp mene| Ray Misseuri. 





SECURITIES.“ 


THAT: 


5%, 54%, 6%, 6%% Net. 


The preferred stocks ot Sonn omecs pute ae 
these rates and are varticularly desirable In in 
the South obtain the’ best interest returns consistent with 


safety. 
HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, Wilmington, N. ¢, 





5 to 6% interest Through 
lon d finan 
g and severe cial 


the causes and nee. ote our success in 
the trying period between: 1878-1901. 
LOANS GUARANTEED. 
Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO primis gone co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
«SIDNEY B.. MORSB 
£40 ‘Nassaa Street, New a 





. and electric-lighting plants in: 





Milwaukee Electric k’y alight, 
6% Preferred. Stock. 


Authorized and Issued $4,500, 000. 


Dividends payable quarterly, (i 

- February, May, August, Novembet, Po Be 

The Company was organized under | 5 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin in | 

January, 1896, and has acquired : py 

mow operates all the street-railwa 









City of Milwaukee, Wis., having ° ol 
solidated six street-railway ...comis; 
panies and three electric-lighting 
companies. There are in all 139.99 

miles of single track. 

The shares are listed upon the New York Stock 
Exchange, par value being $100. After payment 
of all fixed charges the company earned last year 
sufficient to pay Preferred dividend more than 
twice over. , 

Price and special circular on appli- 
cation. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


27-29 Pine St., 
6 STATE 8T., ALBANY. '" ‘WEW YORE 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


Capital.-.-----$2,000,000. 


LONDON OFKVICES: % LOMBARD ST., E. C.; 60 8ST. JAMES ST., 8. W, 


Surplus::------$4,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


ie 06 Te ne 


Personal Estates ; c ly selected securities offered for investm 


Firms and Individuals: and as ee. Executor and Administrator ; takes entire charge of Real and 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in 9 Parts of the world: 
ALSO COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, Presiden 
GEORGE BY TURNBULL. 24 Vice President. 
WM. O. EDW DS, 
3. HARRI 


Assistant Treasurer. 
OHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Be 


' ADRIAN a JR., Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, 8d Vice-President, 
E. C. HEBBARD, 

C. NEWTON, Trust 0 cer. 
partment, 


DIRECTORS : 


Walter R. Gillette, 
G. G. Ha 


Harriman, 
Scie 


Alexander E. Orr, 
nae G. Oakman, 


H. Rogers 
ome K. Twomb) 
B. Mok. Twombly, ant, 


Lenden Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; LEVI P. MORTON, DONALD C.{HALDEMAN, 





190900000 000000000000000000008 
HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers ana Dealers in 


@Ooo] 


, 
( 
4 
. 
4 
[ 
: 
. 
( 
4 
t 
( 
t 
: 
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United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





ll i i i i i i i i a i i i i i i i i i i 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital : . . = $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - . - $11,152,346 


This Company is a | depository for moneys 
pce Ree ee. eae one 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 


rates as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this.Company a convenient depository for 
money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 


Wiiuiam H. Maoy, JB. 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gvustav_H. Scuwas, 
Frank LymMay, 
Gores F. aa 


™. ELLE . O. MILLS, 
ALEXANDER E. One, Tzwis Cass LEDYARD, 
ARSUALL FIELD. 





a CILT EDCED 
FARM scene 


on im 
Best flera proved farms in 


over 
to in- 
Mayville, N Den 
Mayvile, North D 4 


Sune Ave., New York City. 


WHSTHRIN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land ought for Cash. 


for pen 
sentatives ALTER B. BROWN, 








1875 —— 1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - #$CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon r:al estate. 


a7TH YWHAR. 
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Baring, aoe & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange and Issue 
Domestic and Foreign 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


Investment Securities. 


Agents and Attorneys for 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., London. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGH1 AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Blég.), N. Y. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


11,13,15 & 17 Broad St. 
Members N. Y. pos Exchange. 


Orders executed for investmen m margin. Interest allowed 

on de its, subject to check at sight. Act as Financial nts 

Fad orporations and Investors. Industrial Ce ons 
rgan' 








Lists on 
Application. 





Government and other Investment Bonds" bought 


and sold. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
17 W. 84th St. : apant, 
487 Brway, Stik fx. Bldg. | 
87 Hudson 8t., Mere. Ex. 


202 Sth Ave., cor. 2th St. 
56 Worth & 39 Thomas St. 
16 Court St., Brooklyn. 





SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, | 
214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
he 3 
sentinel facies of ah eat ta See ore 
a, dight and airy rooms for the use and convenience uf 


cus 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH TPE BANK. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public . 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 








BROWN BROTHERS & .CO;,. 
No. 59 be tt STREET. 
Buy and sell bills o 


Great Britain, the. ‘Continent, Investment 
of Australia, and South Africa, make 


le transfers of mone aa col. 
Credit. -lections of all parts of Securities, 
the world. 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE, 


ALL CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., - London. 


Dominich & Dominich, 
fe 100 Broadway 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange. 
BROKERS. IN 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
; PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger. 53 State St. 


Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St, 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 640 Madison Ave., cor. 59th Street. 


k Exch > 
Members}. x sen meni 
Y. Produce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUN ARG: [AvesTMERT 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 











Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 








A Good Investment. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of New York will send to any address 
its forms of policies of life insurance which 
will furnish a man one of the most desirable 
investments he can possibly make. Securing 
a policy of life insurance shows sagacity, fore: 
sight and prudence. 
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INSURANCE 
THE . 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - - = 28,920,986.53 
SURPLUS =- = = - 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





1851 





Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES . . _-27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of, Life and Endowment Mision issued. 


CasH <—eon paid upon all polic 
mn policy has has endorsed f thereon ic! ron surrender and paid 


jurance values to which the insured ‘s entitled b 
usetts Statute. ational ors 


ue Company rates, an and values for any age sent on application to 

Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 

‘. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
GO WEST, YOUNG [IAN 


Was the advice that Horace Greeley frequently gave. Were 
- now living he would doubtless on investigat: voi still ave 
regard to Life Insurance. Why 





the same advice in 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, 


uires Ge ite teas to make 
holders. 


furnishes Elm th the best best of securit % Its rapid growth shows 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901, = $26,444,297.28. 
SURPLUS, 4% - = = 3,693,343.46. 


Interest Rate 1% higher than that of fay Gone other Company. 
Death Rate among the lowest panies. 
Risky Inveatments forbidden b.. tne Bn of of Ohio. 


JOHN M. PATTISON, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec'y: 


The LIVERPOOL anda 
LONDON and GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 
Statement of United States Branch, 1st Jan., 1901: 





GRRE T Bnsenirinsocant-nas: eaten $9.804,902.52 
LIABILITIES. .......00000000ece0e 5,100,174.15 
SURPLUG........scssescsercssseens 4,.704,728.37 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO, 45 WILLIAM ST, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, os 
PF. ° 


Vice-President 

. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - - + - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - 42g ei: te oe 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK,.- - F 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...02 ..secesncetees eonecenees $17,775,082.80 
LIABILITIES . ............-- 15,984,181.90 


SURPUUS (Massachusetts Standard . $1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 

















346 BROADWAY - - .NFPW YORK. 
AMERICAN FIRE 
»— Insurance 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-firnt 
Anuual Statement, 
Ba erie Se cn 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 ...62,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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A Little Reasoning 
Backed by Common Sense 


prevents many a person from jumping headlong 
into any venture. It is unwise to ever jump with 
eyes closed, for, after realizing just what it is into 
which you have flung yourself, in most cases you 
attempt to crawl out as quickly, as cheaply and 
as easily as possible. You emerge a sadder but 
wiser man. The experience has cost you, but it 


has taught you, and for a time you are extremely 
wide awake, anticipating and avoiding another 
such plunge. Then you, perhaps, are again a vic- 
tim of mistaken enthusiasm. Mankind is ever 
trustful and easily misled; habit is strong, and be- 
fore long you are again floundering in the quagmire 
caused by not thoroughly weighing each and every 
side of some “ gilt edge scheme.” 

In many instances it does not take such a great 
deal of forethought to do away with the cause for 
much worry and fretting. 

Many have found it very easy to slip up in the 
matter of life insurance. The glib talk of an agent, 
the half understood claims of an eloquent repre- 
sentative, not infrequently the actual misrepresenta- 
tions of one who assumes to speak with authority, 
often lead to actions which are regretted as soon 
as fully comprehended. 

It is almost every man’s thought that to insure 
his life is a duty he owes to those dependent upon 
him. ‘This is even more important for the man of 
wealth than for the man of small means. 

The man with millions knows how tight the 
money market can he, and that. too, at times when 
ready money is most desired. Supposing he should 
die with his wealth tied up in investments. His 
heirs are forced to realize money on holdings, and 
such is onlv done in most cases at a great loss. But 
insured—then dving—his widow is furnished im- 
mediately with hard, cold cash. Surely such pro- 
tection is required by ordinary business foresight. 

To the man of moderate possession life insurance 
means that his family will be looked -after, pro- 
tected and secured from want, no matter what 
troubles may arise. and. in addition to the ‘pro- 
ae. such a policy is an investment hard to 
egna 

No company offers such liberal terms to policy 
holders as the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. No other furnishes equal protection. 
It is to-day the largest and strongest life insurance 
company in the world. Its income in 
amounted to $60,582.802.31, and Januarv 1, 1901, 
it showed assets to the amount of $325,753,152.51. 
Tt has returned to policy holders the great sum of 
over $540,000,000. Its policies are free from tech- 
nicalities and are simplicity itself. 


oot FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL. oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


BEATE RMT. SAU ART Sat taQ0r. 
Capital Stock, allcash ... -- 81,000,000 00 





Re-Insurance Reserve ...-.-- - seve ve 2,045,419 76 

Unsettled Losses and other claims. eee ee 272,489 87 

Neb. DerQR basi Siciin cs dnbcdSrcdocnecencscctntes’ 1,533,879 71 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901.... .-ce.cee--seeee 84,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, Prestdeut. 


B. R. STILTATAN. Secretars 
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Mutual Insurance Company.) 


Rite! etd 
ingontormay wth tne Charvse as of the 


eeerse es00e 


jums 
Pee ores eer ne eae 
— marked fom Seeniity 1900, 


during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received . 
during the 23,833.36 $ 


1000. ....0000$8.801,744.24 
$1,817, 947.08 
Less Salvages. Tg0'B07.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
ee 
penses.... $399,096.13 


has the following 
United Bian and Sta State of New hee tock, 
and other Stocks. 


ee $5,537,024 oe 
-” 


COUMETIOS, ...cccccccc cee seceececsccceccess 5818.81 
Cash in Bank........06 eveoees eevee 163,434.38 
Amoun eee ‘tomatoes 


be cccccerss 
certificates of profits 


d to the holders r their | representatives, oD 
ie a7 r Tuceday, the fifth of ene which date all 
eee celled. 
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TROSTEES. r 
ustay Amsinck, William E. Charles D. Leveric 
Francis M. " felaere”” Levi P. Mo! 
Vernon H. powa, Ewald Fleitmann, W.H.H. Moore, 
Waldron P. Brown, Ed Floyd-Jones, Charles H. 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gray, George H. Macy, 
Geort rge Co il, Clement A.Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons 
Joseph H. pman, Leander N. Lovell, George W. Quintart 
George C. Clark, Clifford. A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
= & De Forest, freon aes, é A Ber ah 
‘ames H. Dunham, ohn D. ustav H. Schwab, 
‘Wiitiam C. Sturges. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, ‘24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
remap gS 
BINDERS to hold thirteen pn ogpteg of THE 
PENDENT == 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage in 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The Vital Points 


To be considered in selecting a Life Insur- 
ance Company are Safety; Low Cost, con- 
sistent with safety; Profit, secured through 
careful management; and Liberality towards 
policyholders. 

All these requirements are met by 


he Prudential 


Write for Particulars, 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY THE 2. * 
OF AMERICA PUBENTAL 


a \ ae i 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, STRENGTH OF | 


President. 3 _& : BRALTAR | 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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JF jewelry or anything of delicacy and value is to be 
vps cleaned, and you do not know how. to do it, just ask 
es ONe question: will water injure it? If not, you can 
wash it in Ivory Soap suds. Pure soap and water will make 
all sorts of dainty things as clean as when new, but be 
sure the soap is pure, for uncombined alkali, grease, rosin 
and the other ingredients of ordinary soaps may do damage. 


IVORY SOAP IS 994% PER CENT. PURE. 





